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THE OUTLOOK. 

The Dublin trials closed last week with the convic- 
tion of Mullett,O’Brien, McCaffrey, Delany, Moroney 
and Doyle, all of whom pleaded guilty to the charge’of 
conspiracy to murder. The first tive were sentenced 
to ten years’ penal servitude, while Doyle received 
only half that time. On Friday, Curley, the second 
man convicted of participation in the murder of Lord 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke, was hanged at Kilmain- 
bam jai], The crowd surrounding the jail were quiet 
and urdemonstrative as at the execution a week be- 
fore, and Curley died without making any confession 
or statement. The result of these tials ought to 
satisfy the Irish extremists that the method of assas- 
sination is a failure. The murder of Cavendish and 
Burke not only failed to intimidate England, but 
served to alienate the sympathy of the world largely 
from the Irish cause. The wretched, misguided men 


who devised the crime have all been apprehended, 


with a single exception, and have now paid the pen- 
alty of their crime. 


The result of these trials rein- | 





marked ont for themselves indicates that English | 
legislation for the coming years is to be a steady de- 
velopment in the direction of constitutional reform. 
The session of Parliament next year will be given 
mainly to the discussion of a measure looking toa 
reform of the present system of county government 
and the franchise measures, both involving practical 
reforms of the highest importance in English society. 
The bill for the unification of London, upon which 
Sir William Harcourt has put so much study, seems 
to stand a very poor chance of becoming a law for 
some timeto come, The Government has practically 
abandoned it for the present session, and as there will 
be no chance for it during the next year it will prob- 
ably stand over forsome time. Irish obstruction, in 


spite of the new act, and the determination of the | 


Conservatives to waste as much time as possible in de- 
bate, seriously embarrass the movements of the Min- 
istry, and make it difficult to transact business, The 
bill looking to the improvement of the condition of 
the English tenant farmers is probably the only 
measure which the Government will endeavor to put 
through during the present session. The speech of 
Mr. Dodson, who introduced it, seems to have fallen 
below the expectations of the Radicals, and is re- 
garded as a failure. The bill embodies the de 

mands of three of the most influential associations of 
farmers in England, its essential feature being the 
compensation which it secures teuant farmers for un 

exhausted improvements not provided for in the 





lease, 
agricultural associations, and has been recommended 
by parliamentary commissions. 


Peace between Pern and Chili is at last an ac 
complished fact, but intelligence as to the conditions 
agreed upon is vague and confused. The latest 
terms which the Chilians are known to have offered 
to Peru involve the surrender of the Tarapaca Dis 
trict and the payment of an indemnity of $10,000,- 


000; but, according to the reports, by the saty | 
ut, according to the reports, by the treaty | unexpected illustration in Dr. Patton’s paper, as also 


which has been made the towns of Tacna and Arica 
are ceded to Chili for ten years, at tue end of which 
time the inhabitants of these towns are to decide by 


elie “tie : ig vom , | wit 1e 
Shis principle fs held in common by off the | Faith, albeit the Confession of Faith declares that 


popular vote to which country they shall hereafter | 
belong. The province of Tarapaca, which lies south | 


of these towns and upon which Chili has long cast a 


covetous eye, is not mentioned, althongh it is 
| highly improbable that any treaty has been 


signed without some disposition of this fertile dis 
trict. Last June a bill was submitted by the gov- 
ernment of Chili to the Congress of that country, 
fixing the Camarones River as the northern bonn 


| dary, which would bring Tarapaca within the limits 


vigorates the moral sentiment of Ireland, and shows | 


that in spite of the intimidation of secret societies 
and the old-time sympathy with lawlessness there 
is still moral power enough to punish offenses agaiust 
life and order. The Pope's circular condemning 
the Parnell fund, and, in effect, the Parnell methods 
of agitation, has made a profound impression upon 
the Irish people and presents a very unpleasant issue 
to the Irish leaders. They are most of them good 
Catholics,and are now put in the position of being com- 
pelled to choose between obe dience to thechurch and 
allegiance to methods with which they have identi- 
fied themselves in the eyes of their countrymen. 
The Irish priests will certainly obey the injunction 
from Rome, and if the Irish people fail in their 
obedience it will mark the introduction of a new 
element into Irish affairs, Altogether the outlook of 
the leaders of the present agitation is not favorable. 





The programme which the English Liberals have 





of Chili, and it is highly improbable that the Chiliaus 
have given up the province to Peru. Its annexation 
has been, in fact, a foregone conclusion ever since 
the tide of war turned against the Peruvians, The 
war which commenced so favorably for Peru has 
brought upon them endless disaster. Since the cap- 
ture of Lima, in January two years ago, the country 
has been in a condition of anarchy, and 
great difficulty in the way of making a treaty 
of peace has been the impossibility of finding 
any responsible person in Peru to treat with, 
After the defeat at Lima, Pierola, the Peruvian 
President, fled into the country districts and carried 
on a kind of guerrilla warfare. Calderon assumed the 
Provincial presidency and called a congress, opposed 
by the Pierola factiom. The Chilians deposed Cal- 
deron, imprisoned him, and since that time the 
country has had no other government than the rough 
supervision of Chilian troops quartered in different 
towns. The whole country, in fact, has been given 
over to chaos ; property of all kinds lost its value, 


one 


make his signature to a treaty of peace binding on 
his conntrymen. 





It is very easy to call a tendency of thought which 
may be contrary to our own habit of mind, and 
which we may have made little effort to understand 
in its informing principles, a ‘‘ vague,” ‘‘ indefinite,” 
‘*mystical,’’ tendency. Almost every fresh, power- 
ful movement of thought and life has been welcomed 
by the conservative mind with these appreciative 
words, And noweven Luther and the reformers 
seem destined to have these criticisms thrown back 
upon their faith by the representatives of our Prot- 
estant scholasticism. In the April number of the 
Presbyterian Review, in the last of an able and learned 
series of articles upon the “higher criticism” as it 
is called, of the Pentateuch, Professor Patton in- 
mates that Luther’s views of the Bible are mystical, 
because he places the final argument for the inspira- 
tion and authority of the Scriptures not on external 
arguments, which at best can produce only ‘‘ the 
highest probability,” but on a spiritual perception 
of their divine truth, ‘‘ which alone can lift faith out 
of the region of probable evidence into the sphere of 
divine certitude.” He endeavors, not very success- 
fully, to show that the same charge does not lie 
against Calvin, albeit Calvin distinctly decares that 
‘* those persons betray great folly who wish it to 


be demonstrated to infidels that the Scripture 
is the Word of God, which cannot be kuown 
without faith ;’ nor against the Confession of 


‘‘our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible 
truth and divine authority thereof (i. ¢., of the 
Scriptures) is from the inward work of the Holy 
Spirit, bearing witness by and with the word in our 
hearts,”” The suggestion in Dr. Newman Smyth’s 
recent paper, published in the Christian Union, that 
the present movement in theologic thought is partly 
a protest against a too scholastic and unconsciously 
rationalistic method in theology, receives a new and 


does Dr, Merriman’s position that what men have 


called a ‘‘new movement” is in fact a ‘‘return” to 
the spirit aud methods of the Reformers, with 
whose position regarding the relative values of 
external argument and spiritual perception Dr, 


Patton, if we understand bim aright, frankly de- 
clares himself at variance, The contrast between 
Dr, Pattou’s views and those held by Dr. Briggs and 


Robertson Smith, in common apparently with 
Luther, Calvin, aud the Confession, is very sug 
| gestive. The one makes faith dependent upon argu- 
ments addressed reason; the other makes 
faitb, or spiritual perception of divine truth, inde- 
pendent of, though not inconsistent witb, logical and 
external arguments, This paper curiously illus- 
trates another fact which the disputants have as yet 
hardly realized, at least it has not been made prom- 





trade was dead, and there seemed to be no way of 
securing peace. Iglesias, a Peruvian of great | 
wealth, social position, and unquestioned purity of 
motive, has lately, by common consent, been a sort 
of informal representative of Peru, and he has prob- 
ably acquired strong enough hold on the country to | 


inent ; namely, that they are discussing the same 


topics but inadifferent atmosphere and upon a differ- 
eut plane, Keasonings upon the plaue of faith 
cannot be and are not met by reasonings upon the 


plane of natural logic, any more than a wagon in the 


| street can collide with a car on the elevated railway, 


Rumors floating about New England indicate a 
possible renewal of the attack upon Andover Theo- 
logieal Seminary by those whose fidelity and affeo- 
tion should have made them its defenders, if not its 
enthusiastic and devoted supporters. These rumors 
take various forms, and possibly have no other 
ground than the wishes of some and the fears of 
others ; we should be glad to believe so, There is, 
however, & general and apparently well-grounded im- 
pression among well-informed gentlemen, who are 
not prone to catch up idle street-talk, that the meet 
ing held in Park Street a week or two ago, of which 
our Boston correspondent gave our readers a brief 
report, and at which Professor Park read some parts 


| of a paper on the Audover creed and outlined the rest 


in au address of considerable length, was not inten ded 
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to end in a mere indoctrivatiov of those then and 
there present; that he is preparing, and will shortly 
give td the public, a pamphlet on this subject, of 
considerable length ; that in it he will appeal to the 
public in support of the position that no one can 
honestly sign the Andover creed who dissents from 
the positions which he has been accnstomed to teach, 
especially respecting the atonement, inspiration, and 
eschatology ; that this pamphlet will be issued about 
the time of the Anniversary exercises at Andover ; 
and will perhaps be accompanied, or introduced, or 
prepared for, by addresses to a similar effect, at 
that time, from Professor Park and Mr. Joseph 
Cook. What measures of truth there may be in these 
prophetic whisperings we are not able to state, 
though we apprehend that they are not wholly 
groundless. We refer to them here and now—con- 
trary to our usual custom, which is toignore Madame 
Rumor altogether—for the purpose of saying that 
whoever becomes respousible for a revival of strife 
and debate, whatever ground he may take or excuse 
he may have, will doa great wrong. The issue is 
settled ; the Professor who was the original choice 
of the Board of Trustees has quietly, and like a 
Christian gentleman, accepted the decision of the 
Board of Visitors and gone on with his Christian 
work in another field ; the Professors who have been 
since elected are Christian gentlemen of undoubted 
character both for personal integrity and theological 
soundness, have been approved by those who are 
entrusted with the delicate and difficult task of selec- 
tion, and may be safely left to be their own judge of 
their obligations. No possible good can come from 
any revival of controversy, and we trust that sober 
second thought will prevent any such attempt; if, 
however, it should be made, Andover Seminary 
and its friends will do well to remember that it 
takes two to make a quarrel, and to refuse to 
be one of the two, by leaving any futher debate to 
be wholly one sided, and any further attacks wholly 
unanswered. It is certain that the great public, and 
the churches and ministry generally,"are weary of a 
conflict which had its origin almost wholly in per- 
sonal considerations, and that, whatever their judg- 
ment as to the original points at issue, they wili be 
of one mind that Andover Seminary should now be 
allowed to go on with its work in educating men for 
the Christian ministry without further interference. 





The action of his Presbytery in suspendirg from 
the ministry Dr. W. W. McLane, of Steubenville, 
Ohio, was short, sharp, and decisive. If we may 
trust the newspeper reports. scant opportunity of de- 
fense was given to the accused ; and the disposition 
of the prosecutors to push things was disagreeably 
manifest. Dr. McLane’s offense consists of a volume 
entitled ‘‘The Cross in the Light of To-Day,” in 
which he explains the work of Christ by a philosophy 
not unlike that of McLeod Campbell. Judicial sub- 
stitution is set aside, and although the altar terms 
are all retained, and Christ is represented as ‘the 
sacrifice for sin,” ‘‘ the propitiation,” the ‘‘ medium 
of forgiveness,” ‘‘the author of justification,” and 
‘the preserver of law and government,” these 
phrases are used in a sense somewhat foreign to the 
uses of the old theclogy, and an attempt is made 
to free them from those ethical contradictions which 
are sometimes discovered in them. Dr, McLane’s 
book contains not a little ingenious and he)pful exe- 
gesis; and if the question had been whether his 
theory was in accord with the Scriptures, he might 
have been able to defend himself. But this question 
was not raised; it was by the Westminster Cunfes- 
sion, and not by the Bible, that his work was judged. 
No member of the Presbytery seemed to have any 
doubt of the infallibility of the Confession ; ard the 
Bible was scarcely refer «d to in the discussion. If 
the Presbyterian Church is fairly repre- 
sented by the Presbytery of Steubenville 
the prospects of revision are not _brill- 
jant. Dr. McLane was suspended by a unan- 
imous vote, aud he has taken an appeal to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Heis a young man of fine scholar- 
ship and excellent character; and his church still 
continues to support him heartily, The sale of his 
book is, of course, greatly increased by his prosecu 
tiop, and it is well worth reading. 








Our readers will find our Religious News pages 
largely devoted to reports of some great ecclesiastical | 
meetings, especially those of different branches of | 
the Presbyterian Church. We reserve comment 
until the close of these gatherings and a full report ; 
merely noting now the prophecy they afford of an | 
organic reunion between the Presbyterian Churches 
North and South at no distant day. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


HE discussion going on to-day between the old 

and the rew theology is simply a new phase 
of a perpetual discussion between the old and the 
new, the conservative and the progressive, appear- 
ing alike in art, literature, politics, and religion ; 
beginning with humanity, and certain to last as long 
as humanity lasts upon the earth. Christ gave his 
disciples special directions how to carry themselves 
in such discussions. They were to belong to neither 
party ; they were to bring things both old and new 
out of their treasures ; they were to prove all things 
and hold fast the good ; they were to prove all spirits, 
whether they be of God, but to aceept only those 
which are of Ged, The Christian press, Christian 
parents,Christian preachers,are to meet the questions 
and discussions of to-day, in ethics,in Biblical criticism, 
in theological thought, in this spirit. They are neither 
to fear the new because it is new, nor to despise the 
old because it is old. They are not{to despise Sam- 
uel’s vision because Samuel is a boy, nor to scoff at 
Elisha with a‘‘ Go up, thou bald head.” Standards 
have been given them ; and by these standards they 
are to try every utterance, whether old or new, that 
comes from human lips and is embodied in human 
creeds. The Bible is such astandard. New theol- 
ogy may give us a better apprehension of its mean- 
ing ; but no theology deserves welcome or consider- 
ation from Christian teachers which offers some new 
vision as a substitute for the revelation in God's 
word. Christ is such a standard. No theology, new 
or old, can deserve the name of Christian which 
does not harmonize with Christ’s life, character, and 
teaching. Christian experience is such a standard. 
‘* By their fruits ye shall know them,” is Christ’s 
own prescription for the measurements of prophets 
and prophecy. Nothing is wholly false which has 
produced the fruits of the Spirit in human life, and 
nothing is divinely true which wholly fails so to 
do. The spirit of faith is at once a free and a rever- 
ent spirit. It reveres whatever has stood the test 
of time ; it also welcomes to thoughtfal consideration 
whatever seems to be a product of the ripest 
thought and deepest spiritual culture of modern 
times. All true theology is at once new and old; 
for life is perpetually new, and truth is eternally old, 
and between the two there is no more real cox flict 
than between the leaves which this spring has put 
upou the trees and the trunks and limbs of many 
years’ growth which those leaves clothe with a new 
life, That there isa God whom we can know per- 
sonally ; that he has made himself known in human 
history, ard is ever making himself kuown in Chris- 
tian experience ; that all the Scriptures are to be in- 


perfect and infallible revelation of God’s own char- 
acter ; that love, pure, righteous, and ever flowing, 
is at the heart of this universe, and is working out 
the redemption of man—these truths are as old 
as eternity, but they need to be reasserted with 
new assurance of faith, in new forms, ard with new 
applicatiors, because the rationalism of unbelief as- 
sails them on the one hand, and the rationalism of a 
too purely intellectual theology forgets and ignores 
them on the other. 

The duty of parent, press, and pulpit in the present 
intellectual agitation is clear; itis to hold fast to 
these great truths of bistorical and experimental 
Christianity, and to prove, that is to try and test, all 


that is newly offered by the thought of our own | 


times, in the interpretation and application of them. 
And this is the spirit and purpose of those men who 
are popularly accounted as leaders in the ‘‘ new the- 
ology.” Drs. J. T. Duryea, Washington Gladden, 
Samuel E, Herrick, Alexander McKenzie, W. E. 
Merriman, Newman Smyth, and Reuen Thomas, the 
Revs. Phillips Brooks and T. T. Munger, Profes- 
sors Browp, Stearns, and Tucker sre not radi- 
cals or rationalists, They are men of catholic 
faith and spiritual experience, whose prominence in 
the public mind is due to their power to put a new 
emphasis upon and a new life in old truths. They 
have made no ‘‘new departure”; they are apostles 
of no ‘‘new theology.” These phrases have been 
flung at them by others; and they are too busy in 
doing their Christian work to stop and pick them off; 
but these phrases are none of their coinage, Perhaps, 
too, they remember that the epithets Quaker, Meth- 
odist, Puritan, and even Christian, were originally 
terms of derision, which a noble history has convert- 
edinto terms of honor, Time has plucked away 
the thorns from the crown and left the flowers there. 

An old aud valued friend of The Christian Union 
writes us in fear lest it intends some new departure 
and is about to antagonize old beliefs and isolate 





itself from the common faith of the Ohristian 
church. All such fears are groundles. It hag 
announced no departure and intends none ; and it is 
not responsible for announcements which other peo- 
ple make forit. It has repeatedly declared its pur- 
pose; and that ‘purpose it has never changed, It 
has simply increased largely its editorial equipment 
for the better prosecution of the glorious endeavor 
‘*To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God 
And ample as the wants of man.” 

And this is the aim of all who sympathize and 
co-operate with it, who welcome what is called the 
‘‘new movement,” which is certainly a movement 
but as certainly not new, believe in a truth as old 
as God and a faith as new as every human experi- 
ence. They look to the Bible for their theology, 
to Christ for their life, to God as their only judge 
and authority, and to the Church Universal for their 
Christian fellowship. 








IS THIS YOUR LIKENESS? 


NE of the subtlest forms of selfishness is that 
which comes from self-absorption in work. 

The greater the work, the more ready conscience is 
to palliate or even to justify altogether this selfish- 
ness, Just now the world of critics is howling over 
Carlyle’s. careless unconcern for his sensitive, some- 
times sick, and often suffering wife. It does not 
relieve him from just condemnation that his sin is a 
common one ; but if none but a sinless critic could 
throw the first stone, Oarlyle would not get much hurt, 
When they are first married the husband is every- 
thing to the wife. Housekeeping cares are small, or 
none at all ; there is little society ; the days are long 
and lonely ; the wife counts the hours and even the 
minutes for her husband’s return ; and everything is 
ready for his coming, as though he were all the 
world contained, as indeed he isto her. But this 
cannot continue leng. Children come and divide 
attention, care, and love. Society interposes its 
claims. The church demands time and thought, 
There are calls to return, and meetings to attend, and 
dresses to make, and baby to care for ; and the hus- 
band has to take a second place. Now, though it is 
never easy for an idol to step off from his pedestal, 
or put another one alongside himself, the husband 
who has a moderate share of common sense will not 
expect the wife and mother to give the same exclu- 
sive thought to him that the young bride gave. But 
it is no rare experience for the wife and mother to 
become so absorbed in other duties that her husband 
recedes steadily from the first place to the third, the 
fourth, and finally goes out of sight altogether, 


‘She no longer watches for his coming; she is tur- 
terpreted in harmony with the Christ, who is the | 


prised when he appears, and half disappointed, too, 
that ‘he is home so soon, for this bit of household 
work is not quite done, or that last stitch is not yet 
taken, and she is really more anxious to finish the 
seam than to see her husband. The little things 
that make home happy are forgotten because of the 
supposed larger duties due to society or the church ; 
aud the wife by her self-absorption in a busy, bus- 
tling life outside does more to make her husband 
pagan than to make pagaus Christian, because the 
one she touches very nearly and the other she ii flu- 
ences only afar eff. We call this life of self- 
absorption a subtie form of telfishness, because 
social ambition makes social care a delight and 
social duty a pleasure ; and what the good woman 
imagines to be a self-denial is really an enjoyment, 
if not a passion. We have known women who were 
never weary of inveighing against society who would 
die of ennui if they were taken out of it, 

But this subtle form of selfishness is far oftener 
seen in the husband than in the wife. He gives him- 
self up to his business, and gives only a fringe and 
fragment of thought to the woman whom he idolized 
for a month, or even, with rare fidelity of masculine 
affection, for a twelvemonth. When he comes home 
he leaves his mind in the counting-room and oniy 
brings his body to the supper-table. He is generally 
abstracted, and often positively cross, His wife has 
received so many rebuffs from him that, if she be 
sensitive, she learus to study him furtively before 
she ventures to address him, even in the quiet of the 
evening fireside; and if she be not sensitive she 
answers back, and each sharp battle of words sepa- 
rates them farther and farther from each other, The 
best men are most easily subject to this unconscious 
formof subtle selfishness, The higher the thoughts 
aud the larger the work, the greater the danger and the 
easier the self-excuse, The minister who is devoted 
to the interests of his church, who is full of tender- 
ness in the pulpit, and of respectful consideration in 
society, appears not unfrequently at home unaccom- 
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modating, thoughtless of others, easily irritated, in a 


word, selfish. He may be wholly uncouscious of 
selfishness, In one sense he is not selfish, for his 
thoughts are not on self, but on his sermon, his | 
church, or his perplexed parishioner. But be puts 
his work first and his family second ; and forgets 
Paul’s declaration that he who fails to provide for | 
his own family is worse than an infidel. And to 
provide for one’s own family is to provide not merely | 


food and clothing, but consideration and love. 
Reader! we will not say as Nathan to 

‘Thou art the man ;” but we will say interrogatively, 

Art thou the man? If you want to know, ask your 


David, 


mate—husband or wife—to read this article, and 
then to-night tell you whether anything of your | 


face can be seen in this mirror, 
MISSION WORK AT HOME. 

i ip religious needs of the newer portions of 

the of immi- 
gration are setting resistlessly, appeal with great 
force to Christian sympathies and Christian help- 
fuluess of older settled c 
nities are equally important, but less recognized. 


our country, into which tides 


; the needs ymmu- 
The increase of wealth and culture, the development 
of social life, and the consequent concentration of 
left 
hundreds of once flourishing churches without ade 

quate meaus of financial or spiritual support. Co- 
incident ‘with this is a counter-immigration to the 


rural populations in cities aud villages, has 


places thus made vacant of a class of people largely 
foreigners, and to a very great extent Roman Cath- 
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thousands of little clusters of population not large | 


enough to sustain a church aud not near enough to | 


villages to worship there, and consequently wholly 


lacking the ordinary meaus of Christian develoy 
ment. 


The number of peopl destitute of religious 


privileges in these scattered neighborhoods in the 
State of New York is alarming, the children aloue 


} young 





olies. ‘The eff ct of this movement is felt uot only 
in religious circles, but by the leaders of the great 
political parties. 
ist in Central New York stated recently to the writer 
that this movement 
of population had made great changes politically 
within the last twenty years, and illustrated this by 
the fact that 
which formerly gave large 
the political 


of farmers towards the centers 


in certain towns in Central New York 
Republican majorities 


wholly changed, and they now give as large Demo 
cratic majorities, while the city of Syracuse has cor- 
its Republican He 
added that in every town so changing politically 


respondingly increased vote, 
large and flourishing Catholic churches have been 
planted, while Protestant churches have in many 
cases either closed their doors or become burdens 
upon the Home Missionary Societies, 

These facts have been substantiated by the can- 
vass of the New York State Sunday School ‘Associa 
tion, showing that hundreds, if not thousands, of once 
flourishing churches in the rural districts of the 
State of New York are either closed or maintain only 
a comparatively weak existence, The same causes 
have operated in thesame way, and with like results, 
in New England. 

Again, the rapid development of manufacturing 
and railroad interests has induced a larger num 
ber of immigrants than 


is generally realized to 


A prominent politician and journal- | 


complexion of the communities has | 





make their homes in the East, and has helped to | 


create a large number of minor manufacturing cen- 
ters. The last 
thousand, one seventh of the entire population of 
New York State, came in this way during the last dec- 
ade. 


census shows that seven hundred 


This is twice as many as the State of Lilinois 
received, three times as many as Ohio, five times 
more than Minnesota, ten times more than Kansas, 
and fourteen times as many as the combined terri- 
tories of Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Texas. 

Not all go West ! 

This interchange of commercial activities and the 
exchange of population bring with them to-day, as 
they have ever done, changes of habits and customs, 
and an influx of vices, modifying materially the 
social, political, and religious life of these communi- 
ties. There are Chinamen enough in New York to- 
day to give it opium dens, and in every hamlet 
throughout the State there are people enough from 
continental Europe to give it wine cellars, lager 
beer gardens, and a continental Sabbath. The rapid 
development of villages and towns in the older States 
has led also to the breaking up of the old-fashioned 
Methodist circuits and their concentration 
stations, 


Into 
Instead of a church membership scattered 
over an entire town, or even a larger area, the cen- 
tralization of soziety has localized the pastor's labors, 
and absorbed his time and thought in caring for his 
Village parishioners. He no longer has a week- night 
appointment in every neighborhood large enough, 
when brought together, to fill a school-house or 
farmer’s sitting-room. In this way it has come 
about that scattered all over the older States are 


| MR, 





Lumbering more than three-fourths of a million. 
The need of for the 
the seattered the State, and 


great majority of the country school dis 


actual religious iustruction 


in hamlets of 


' 
also in the 


| tricts, has never beeu realized, nor indeed even fully 


known until seen in the results of the recent canvass 


by the oflicers and missionaries of the State Sunday- 


school Association, and by the Woman’s Aid, These 
show that in the State at large there are 770.000 
children who never attend Sund ty-schools, Some 
of these results are shown more in detail in the 


following statistics, based upon reports of the can 


vassers, Which we tabulate for the greater convenience 


of our readers : 


CHILDREN 
COUNTIES NOT INS. 8 
Ss Luwre and Cilinto wl) f 
L 
© 44, ) ) 
( vu. 
E K S 
Wu 4 
M S 
Osweyo, Ta) 

There are some townships with large areas where 


there is not asingle Sunday-school of any description ; 
others where uot one quarter of the ciildren receive 
any regular religious instruction, Thus, in Williams 
ton, out of 72 


school ; iu Constantia, of 196 


{children 524 do not attend Sunday 
children only 350 


are 


in Suuday school; in five other tows, with a 


population of children of the 


ob, O24, 


school age aggregutir 


} 
only 820 atteud Sunday-school ; 


In two towls 
in Herkimer couuty, out of 1,000 children there are 
but fifty-one in Suuday-schooi, 

An actual canvass in every county in the State by 


school districts would 


reveal in every one of them 
asimilar religious condition. Certainly these facts 
eall for Home Missionary labor ; aud the efliciency 


of such Jabor in these fields has been demonstrated, 


Under the direction of the Ulster County Sunday- 
school Association, one missionary has in six years 
organized sixty-five schools, gathered in 4,100 chil 
dren, and witnessed among them 3,000 conversio 1s. 
The missionary of the State Association organized 
last June in the county of Chemung fifteen Sun 
day-schools; in Onondaga the ¢ unty miissiouary 
organized twenty schools, with nearly 1,000 children, 
revived three churches, and reports tweuty other 


places where Sunday-schools are needed, In Rensse- 
the 


schools. 


laer, conuty thirtee: 


Li 


appalliz XZ aud on the other encouraging, who shail 


ma1ss10!1 
of these 


ary 


fact 


organized 


view 3s, on the one haud 


say that New York State is not missiouary grou 1 
to-day? And with such a harvest-field at our very 
doors, eve ry fairly well or-anized and successful 


Sunday-school in this State ought to aid in support 


ing @ missionary in some county; and every Chris- 
tian householder in sparsely settled rural districts 
should at least ask himself the question whether he 
might pot open his home for **‘ Home Sanday-schoo! 
clusses,”” aud thus he lp to carry the gospel of peace 
to the children for whom Christ died, who 

growing up in paganism almost at his very doors. 


ire 





THE AFFIRMATION BILL. 

| ee the second time in Mr. Gladstone’s political 
. history he has been defeated 
by three votes. Just ten years ago three votes wrecked 
Fric 


hours of the morning, his ministry was, once 


in a critical division 


his Irish University bill ; and last lay, in the early 





ALAIN 


placed in the same minority. At first sight one would 


h ardly have antic ipated that a measure allowing mem 


for 
oatn in declaring their loyalty to the Crown would 
have excited any deep hostility. In the 


bers of Parliament to substitute an aflirmation an 


law courts of 


the land such a concession is already granted, and in | 


the House of Commons itself one religious denomina 
tion has actually been relieved of all such liability. 
It is, moreover, almost universally admitted that the 
to test 
loyalty and not religion, and that its modern applica- 
tion is novel and unforeseen. In fact, there can be 
little doubt ‘that the whole controversy is due to the 
character of the man in whose person the question has 


Parliamentary oath was originally imposed 


been practically raised 

To the upper ranks of English society, and to the 
vast majority of the middle classes, Mr. Charles Brad- 
laugh, the junior member for Northampton, is pro- 
foundly obnoxious. He has provoked political passion 




















107 
by is «le nciati ? roval fa y an the pe 

m system, and b is advocacy of republicanism 

He has provoked social antipathy by propour if 

Malthusian doctrines, and by disseminating the most 
dangerous remedies for over-population. By public 
lectures, and by articles in the Free-Thinker,” he 
has waged war against religion, and his intellectual 
and oratorical powers‘have made him t hero of a hun- 
lred platforms, and have secured for him a command 
ing position among the pular leaders of the atheistic 
arty Only after a long series of determined contests 

did he suceeed in worsting his opponents at Northamp- 
and fore way into the House of Com 

n the tid iL ] } iasm at the election 
f 1880, Then the troubles be they have lasted 

r three years, and we have not seen the end of them 
even y When Parliament met, Mr. Bradlaugh 

esented himself at the table f the H[ous , and, stat- 
ng tha! the customary oath had no binding force for 

1 that he rht he allowed to affirm. But 
~ rulations lef t uncerta whether M Brad- 
laugh was leyally qualified to take this course, his re- 
quest was postponed e House of Commons was 
constituted, and could express its opinion on the sub 

t A committee was anpointed, which after investi 
ration reported that M Bradlaug ( 1 not legally 

rm. Hethen presented himself again, and desired 
to be sworn; but in spite of the efforts of Mr. Glad- 
tone a the Liberal party, th Hou refused to 

Ww to take the ath The scenes of violence 

ich followed are as not us as they are discredit- 
alle { in the end, after y controversy, Mr. 
Bradlaugh was neither « ed from t ise nor yet 
wed to take bis seat, but was kept in an intermedi 
ate posit ke Mahomet’s ecftin between heaven 
ind earth, until the Government could deal with the 
difficulty by legislation, as they attempted to do in the 
measure which has ist been rejected. 

Mr. Bradlaugh’s elect was doubt the occasion, 
though not the essential cau f the bill It would 
however, have relieved n only him but many others 
iis aOn of them in Par ament already. who would 
take the oath simply because the only ( ther alterna- 
tive, save for members of the Society of Friends, is to 
forfeit thei at Parliament Not to mention other 

stances, if is t ig that Mr. John Morley, the 

ember for News his predecessor, Mr. Ast 

ton Dilke, having in his published writings avowed 
himself an agno felt considerabie hesitation in 
yoing through tt legal form. But the course was 
nevitable, and in cases like these previous avowals 
have been discreetly ignored. fad the Atlirmation 
hill passed it would have put an en 1 to these anoma 
es men would have been free to act upon their 
pinion ; and the responsibility for profaning a solemn 
act, Without significance t them, we 1! have been 
transferred from t House t ndividual members. 
The bill has been m amed ‘tl Bradlaugh Relief 
B 7 has been more truly described as ‘‘ A Bill for 
tie Prevention of Profanity.” 

Th has bee t out; by the strangest 
com 4 f forces Irish members seized the 

riunity to avenge coercion. Mr. O'Donnell and 

s crew have | led themselves with Lord Randolph 
Courehil Mr. Newdegate and the ‘‘minions of 
Rome” hav arched to the same bby. Some 
Liberals serted t enen at more staved away 
fr the Visi Tie ministry bas been defeated, 
Mr. Gladstone humiliated, and Mr. Bradlangh kept 
fron scharging to his « tituents. He is 
~ he representative of Northampton ; hls seat is not 
vacated: he can enter cinets of the House, and 
s N 4! iL CA hers sk nor vote, 
is silenced ar Inpressed Parliament, but for the 
moment only. For should he be returned ayain at a 
general election, then thing can stop him from com 
mg tothe table and taking Lie sth with other mem- 
be re the House is « stituted, or a Speaker 

p ite and before ar power exists that can chal 
enye his claim or refuse to swear him A!l tbat has 

et ( ‘ s to ade y Mi B dlaug 3 aimission, to 
make his name and views familiar in every household 
throughout the kingdom, and to excite for him the 
same enthusiasr ‘ich broke wn the barriers of the 
House of Commons for John Wilkes, and vindicated 
the constitutional rights of the representatives of the 
people. Whoever ¢ may suffer, Mr. Bradlaugh is 
gure to gain; he becomes at once a hero and a martyr. 

It is a curious fact, but of the fact there can be no 
question, that this action, taken av ywedly in de fense 

f religion, has intlicted a serious injury upon the re- 

vious life of the nation The one cry of hose who 
have defeated the bill is ‘Wel whatever we have, 
let us at any rate insist upon belief ina God;” and 
this is the Vague phrase whict does duty to express the 

sential elements of atrue faith. As Mr. Giadstone 
pointed out: .“* They divide religion into the indispens 
able and dispensable, and tell us that Christianity is 
the excreseence, not the vital substance.” {ft is the 
name f God which is essentia Dut any ge d will 
do. Tne religious test which these chan plons ¢ f 
national Christianity seek t mpose wou d admit the 
pagan who believes in twenty gods, and would admit 
Voltaire. who scorned and insulted the God of Chris 
tians. Driven from one point to another in the long 
strugyie for religious liberty, the var julshe { forces 
Lave made thei ist stund on ““the narrow ledge of 
theism,” and from pulpit and platform it 18 DOW pro 
claimed that in this Christian country the ultimate test 
| of a man’s religion is belief in a god. These unwise 
| partisans fail to see how seriously they are sapping 
| the foundations of fai If. as they now insist, the 
name of Deity is the essential and vital « nent la re 
ligion, the masses will take them at their word, and 
tucy will learn by bitter experience how perilous & 
policy it 18 to take theism for the bulwark of Christian- 
iy. For the moment, however, they can snatch a brief 
| triumph by branding those who would save the faith 
| of Christ from such dishonor and danger as the allies 
and advocates of atheism. A. W. W. Dai 
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FORBEAR, MY HEART! 
[From the German of B. Schmolke.] 
By THE Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D. 
| erwnne my heart! forbear! forbear! 
' And cease from all thy wailings ; 
Bethink thee of God's father-care, 
And learn to bear thine ailings. 
Say, ‘* As God will; 
1 hold me still; 
He never will forsake me, 
Nor will he needless break me.” 


Forbear, my beart! When ill o’ertakes, 
And threatening tloods burst o’er thee, 
He through thy midnight still awakes, 
And walks the seas before thee. 
In darkest days 
The cross he weighs 
Whose burden seems to crush thee, 
And comes to soothe and hush thee. 


Take then the cup! 
*Tis love that reassures thee; 


Forbear, my heart! 


God sweetens it: then drink it up— 
The bitter cup that cures thee. 
Submissive bow ; 
Say, ‘‘ Welcome!” now; 
God's grace is most exceeding 
When most that grace thou’rt needing. 


Afflict thee not, 
With murmur upon murmur; 
Lest stumble may thy weary foot ; 
But hold God's staff the firmer. 
In darkest vale 


Forbear, my heart! 


*Twill never fail : 
Go through! He'll leave thee never ; 
Nor shalt thou weep forever. 


Forbear, my heart! Thy troubles come 
From loving hands and tender ; 
Through grief and tears he leads them home 
Who make him full surrender. 
When understood 
Love's ill is good : 
To thee the world must perish, 
But God jis child will cherish. 


Forbear, my heart! If not to-day 
God helps thee, then to-morrow. 
He sees his own eternal way, 
Nor needs man’s light to borrow; 
A few days more, 
All pain is o'er ; 
Like mist, gone is life's story : 
God help thee win his glory! 


WasHineron, D.C. 








“THE PREACHINGS” IN THE LEWIS. 


AN HEBRIDEAN SACRAMENT. 
By Ameia E. Barr. 


E had run into the little roadstead of Valtas 
with what our skipper called ‘a lady’s 
breeze ”"—that is, with «a wind that did not know its 
own mind ten minutes at a time—and we determined 
to anchor there until it came to some decision. Be- 
sides, we were sow in the very country Mr.| Black has 
transfigured for us, and we wished to see with our 
own eyes its wonders and beauty. With some difti- 
culty we scrambled ashore over the sharp rocks and 
the slippery sea weed, and, turning southward, a walk 
of a mile brought us to Meavaig. Once a traveler cast 
on an unknown land hailed with delight the sight of a 
gallows, as a sign of a superior civilization. As we ap- 
proached Meavaig the bailie lifted his hatto a Free 
Kirk steeple in much the same spirit, while Christina 
said joyfully she felt ‘like a wandered wean who 
had just got sight o’ its father’s house.” 

At Meavaig it was evident something unusual was 
transpiring. An air of expectancy was on every face, 
and boats full of people were coming from Scalpa, 
Carbonay, and the circle of rocky islets inclosing the 
waters of Valtas. Presently we were overtaken by a 
most remarkable figure; a man in a large’ black cam- 
let cloak, and a handkerchief bound around his head. 
His steps were slow and solemn, his eyes cast down, 
and his whole person suffused with an indescribable 
air of sanctity. 

The bailie, who was descanting in his usual excited 
way about the conquest of the Scotch Highlands by 
English gold (not steel), became suddenly silent, and 
then saluted this strange figure with a deep and sin- 
cere respect there was uo mistaking. 

‘* You are strangers here,” the man replied. ** God 





give you the good welcome. And was it to the Preach- 
ings you hef come ?” 

Then we understood the solemn holiday air of the 
hamlet. It was one of those great ‘‘ sacramental oc- 
casions” so dear to the Highland faith and heart, 
and we were well inclined to accept the invitation to 
remain. This was Thursday, and therefore the first 
day of the holy feast. It had been generally kept as 4 
fast day, but now, as evening approached, hundreds, 
yea, thousands, were flocking to the hill-sides around 
Meavaig for the annual preparatory prayer meeting. 
We had received directions which soon brought us to 
the place—a gently rising series of ‘ hills and howes” 
covered with blue-coated fishermen, and plaided 
shepherds, and women in tartan shawls or black cam- 
let cloaks and snowy linen caps. 

I knew that a Highland sacrament was a protracted 
meeting, but I fancied if the man who had called us 
to the feast was the minister it might be a very inter- 
esting one. But the bailie said he was not a minister 
at all, but one of a remarkable class of Highland 
Evangelists called ‘‘ The Men.” 

“Tm Highland myself,” he continued with an in- 
voluntary lifting of the head, ‘‘ and I ken weel what 
they hae done for the Highlands. There’s few folk 
know more o’ The Men thanI do, and there’s nane 
that thinks better 0’ them. They hae been the salt o’ 
the Highlands, and that the best part o’ the Highland 
ministry will tell ye.” 

‘* But,” I asked, 
such an order ?” 

‘* Weel, there’s a because for everything. The Men 
at first were called forth by the formalism and dead- 
ness o’ the Established Kirk. How dead that kirk was 
when Dr. Chalmers walked out o’ it wi’ the grand 
procession 0’ the Five Hundred, on that glorious day 
of May 1843, you hae only to read the lives o’ Robert 
and James Haldane to understand. After the Disrup- 
tion not one of The Men was found inside the gates o’ 
the national Kirk, and so far as they exist noo—for 
naturally they are disappearing—they are all found 
among the office-pearers o’ the Free Kirk.” 

‘*Then they arose from an outburst of spiritual zeal, 
very much as the Methodists did in England ?” 

‘*Mainly in that way, though partly from another 
cause. Highland parishes are yet very extensive, but 
before the Disruption it was clean beyond the power 
o’ any minister to oversee the immense tracts of 
moss and mountains sparsely scattered with humble 
huts over which he had charge. So, good and zealous 
ministers gladly availed themselves of the help o’ these 
men as catechists, and it must be acknowledged that 
to such ministers they cheerfully submitted them- 
selves.” 

“But they are not educated men ?” 

‘*No, unless to be learned in the Scriptures is t> be 
educated. If sae, they are the best o’ scholars. They 
are just peasants, doing their daily darg o’ wark, 
paying their day and their way, but full o’ zeal, and 
mostly gifted wi’ a ready and wonderfu’ natural elo 
quence, And they ken weel how to comfort the sor- 
rows and cares they hae all had their sbare o’.” 

‘*The one we met had a strange air of sanctity, and 
his dress was very remarkable.” 

“Ay, ay; they’re a’ that way. When men talk 
much wi’ God you’il tak’ notice o’ them. In Christ’s 
time folk kent weel enough the look o’ them that had 
been wi’ him. I think that’s nae harm; and as to their 
dress, it’s nae mair remarkable than an English bishop’s 
shovel hat and grandmotherly apron, I’m thinking. 
But there will be mair than one at The Preachings, 
and ye can see for yourse!’.” 

Oh, how beautiful were those brown hills clothed 
with worshiping humanity! The sun went slowly 
down behind the loch, the guillemots and razor-bills 
sailed oceanward in soft-breasted pairs, and the little 
highland cattle cropped their evening meal of seaweed 
on the beach; but when the great white moon had 
risen, and the aurora was charging the midnight 
zenith with spears of rosy light, the crowd was still 
on the hillside, and the sound of prayer and singing 
was carried not only heavenward but oceanward—far 
out to the belts of foam round the mystical ‘‘ Seven 
Hunters,” and the lonely isle of St. Kilda. 


‘what circumstances produced 


Very prominent among these worshipers were The 
Men. Everywhere people were eagerly asking if 
‘“‘Tonald from Uige,” or ‘‘Tugald from Ness” was 
there; and a respectful homage was paid them, only 
less than that so markedly given to the ‘‘ placed minis- 
ters.” Their prayers were in every case remarkable 
ones, and were offered in a kind of intoning voice that 
had the weirdest effect, rising and falling like a 
‘‘soughing” wind. All of them, whether leading in 
Gaelic or English, had this peculiar manner; it was 
well sustained and not at all disagreeable; in fact, it 
seemed just there the natural expression of a wild and 
imaginative people. 

Friday would have been, in the regular course of 
things, the day of questions. But it was wet and 





blowy, and The Men occupied themselves in going 
from hut to hut, catechizing and encouraging the peo- 
ple. Saturday morning was fine enough to take up 
the delayed duty, aud before ten o’clock there were 
about eight hundred people on the hillside; a dark, 
plaided crowd, with brown, weatber-beaten, grave 
Scotch faces uplifted to the minister, who stood on the 
hilltop while they sat on the boulders or stood in 
groups around him. 

The meeting was opened with prayer and praise ; 
then some one was asked to stand up and propose a 
question of practical religious concern to which he 
would like to hear an edifying answer, or some one 
read a passage whose difficulties he wished explained. 
One layman after another gave his solution of the 
problem, and then the minister summed up the discus- 
sion, making such corrections or applications as he 
thought best. The speakers were generally The Men. 
Their language had a distinct Oriental character ; their 
imagery was all Palestinian; but sublimity is Hebrew 
by birth, and these men, speaking the language of the 
Bible, had a simple grandeur about them, wonderfully 
enhanced by their peculiar dress and tremendous ear 
nestness. I thought of Elijah the Tishbite, and John 
crying in the wilderness, ‘and their serious, eager, Celt- 
ic faces seemed not unfit to be counted in the great 
apostolic succession. 

Sunday is the great day of the feast, and the weather 
was as the weatherin Paradise may be. By ten o’clock 
at least two thousand people were on the hill side ; 

“ For the folk in streams were flowing 
Soth from near and far, enticed 
By o!d wont and reverent feeling, 
Here to keep the hallowed tryst, 

This calm sacramental! Sabbath, 


Far among the hills with Christ.” 


Irving said he had in London a silk and velvet congre- 
gation; this was a plaided and atartan one; but never 
have I seen worshipers so filled with that faith that is 
‘*the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” Can you imagine what a psalm 
might be, sung ‘‘ among the hills” that lovely Sabbath 
morning by more than two thousand voices? How 
the plaintive strains of '‘ St. Mary’s” echoed from hill to 
hill, and went floating far away to the mountainous 
isles of the rolling Minch? Any of Moody or Sankey’s 
hymns would have seemed strangely incongruous in 
that assembly ; and when I made this remark to the 
bailie, he said : 

‘* Nae doot ; hymns are vera good, but they havena 
the pith o’ David's psaumes. Thae psaumes, they tak’ 
an awfu’ grip o’ the heart; and I wouldna believe an 
angel who was to tell me that they werena inspired.” 

The sermon was of the extreme Calvinistic type, but 
it appeared to give the utmost comfort and satisfaction 
to the stern, solemn men and women who listened to 
it. Most of them followed every word with a critical 
attention, counting off the heads of the discourse on 
their fingers, and nodding gravely when a point was 
logically carried out. It was delivered in Gaelic, and 
I can well understand the power of this Janguage over 
such an impressionable and poetic race. It sounded 
like the sobbing and sighing of imprisoned winds, 
rising at times to a shrill intensity whose power I 
could only judge by the set lips and gleaming eyes of 
the listeners. The bailie—whose mother-tongue it was 
—told me that toward the close of the sermon the 
argument turned on the personality of the devil; and 
that the summing up (which I had noticed dropped 
from the speaker’s lips with a telling and threatening 
precision emphatically indorsed by the grave nod of 
his audience) was to this effect: ‘‘Some were saying 
there was no devil. Ab! they will find out very soon. 
Amen.” 

The ‘“‘Action Sermon” was preached a little later by 
the principal officiating minister. The sermon was 
really what is called in the Highlands ‘‘fencing the 
tables.” In it he pointed out in slow, terrible words 
the awful consequences of ‘* unworthy” participation. 
{ had been told that not more than one-fourth of the 
people present on such occasions as this ever partici- 
pated in the saerei rite. After hearing ‘‘the tables 
fenced” I could not wonder. Indeed there was the 
greatest difficulty in inducing the people to come to 
the tables, which were placed before the extemporized 
pulpit and had seats on each side. After some pressing 
exhortation a few very aged men and women ap- 
proached them, and seated themselves. The bread 
and wine had been blessed by the minister, and it was 
gently pushed toward the communicants by The Men. 
They received it sitting; but it was almost painful to 
witness their trembling hands and fearful faces as 
they ventured to touch the symbols of the great sa- 
crifice. 

Every time the tables were served there was the 
same diffculty in inducing communicants to approach, 
and the same touching and profound sense of the 
awful sacredness ofthe act. Not less remarkable were 
the awe-struck faces of the thousands who watched 








this solemn profession of faith. It has often been said | 
that the regard of the Highland Scotch for the holy | 
sacrament is superstitious in its intensity: be it so, 
almost any Christian would prefer this superstitious 
fear to the forward confidence which too often makes 
the sacred rite as much a token of worldly respecta 
bility as of adoring and loving remembrance. The 
service was closed by the grand strains of ‘‘Commun 


ion” sung to those most pathetic of words: 


* "T'was on that night when d 


oom 'd to know 
The eager rage of every foe 
That night on which he was betray’d, 
The Saviour of the world took bread 

Monday is always spent as a day of social and re- 
ligious confidence, and is called the Day of Farewell, 
as it is hardly possible all will ever meet again in this | 
world. On Monday The Men conduct the parting 
services, and set each boat or company off with pray- 
ers and blessings. Their own society is eagerly sought 
after, and they would be more than mortal if they did 
not feel some spiritual satisfaction (maybe pride) in 
their influence and popularity. 

‘*But as The Men grew out of peculiar wants they 
are necessarily disappearing as these wants are being 
supplied, I suppose,” I said to the bailie. 

“There is nae doot o’ that,” he answered. 
Kirks scattered broadside through the Highlands have 


‘Free 





supplied the very need they arose to fill.” 

‘* And far more efficiently, I should think. 
The Men are unlettered, and 
bigoted. I could see that very well.” 

“Tm no carin’ to deny it; but I mind meo’a few 
words Professor Blackie says anent this very subject 
‘You philosophers and professors sit in the seat o 
Aristotle and measure out truth by the yard; but in 
the world of action it is the bores and the bigots who 
do all the good.’ And as for unlettered teachers, I’m 
thinking no man that kens the Scriptures from cover 
to cover can be either foolish or ignorant. Ay, tl 
have been good men and great men that have sneered 
at them and at the strictness 0’ the Highland theology, 
and they hae been sorry enough for it. 
ever 0’ Richard Talbot ?” 

‘*Blackie names him as accompanying Matthews, 
the Aberdeen missionary, to Madagascar.” 

‘* And says also that he never repented of anything 
so heartily in his life as of writing an article in the 
‘Saturday Review’ sneering at Highland piety, for 
which he got two guineasacolumn. To make the 
best compensation in his power he wrote the following 
exquisite sonnet, and gave the six guineas, the wage 


At best 
intensely narrow and 


’ 


1ere 


Hae ye heard 


o’ three columns, as a sin-offering, to the good wife of a 
minister, to be distributed among the poor of the 


parish : 


A HIGHLAND COMMUNION. 


* Come hither, all who worship in proud halle 
Vaulted with gold, and feast your cultured eyes 

On the quaint carvings and the pictured wails 
‘That at the potent cal! of genius rise 

Majestic ; 
By the bright plashing 

Bathed in fresh mountain aira, ‘neath heaven’s blue cope, 
To find God's noblest shrine and service here ; 


come, learn on this heathery slope, 
of the mountain mere, 


And when the weird, untutored psalm is borne 
Far-resonant o'er purple-breasted hills, 
Stirring atrong hearts and bending stontest willa 
As the September breeze the full-eared corn, 
Sing thou ; and, with the plaided people here, 


If art be far, fee] God and nature near,’ ” 








THE NEW YORK PORT SOCIETY. 

T is estimated that about 100 000 sailors enter the 

port of New York every year, and that the con- 
stant floating population of sea-faring men is about 
6000. They come from every clime and with almost 
every vice. One land-lubber failing, however, cannot 
be laid to their charge: a stingy sailor is a curiosity. 
His prodigality is his ruin. Moneyslips through his 
fingers like quicksilver. For much of it he gets no re- 
turn, even in grog. His chief end when ashore seems 
to be to fill the maws of hungry land-sharks who 
drug him with bad whisky, rob him of his wages, and 
turn him adrift. Foralong time he seems to have 
been regarded as the special property of the devil, and 
so pretmpted from the protection of Christian philan- 
thropy. The title was first disputed in 1818, when a 
number of Christian merchants whose business 
brought them into special contact with the sailors be- 
came convinced of their need of a gospel, and organ 
ized the Society for Promoting the Gospel Among Sea- 
men in the Port of New York. Two years later the 
Mariners’ Church was erected. It was the first house 
of worship for seamen ever built. The passers-by on 
Catherine Street will not fail to notice this bethel in 
the wilderness. It isin the heart of the sailors’ dis- 
trict—a part of the city nct famous for its cleanliness 
or good order. There are “cannon” in front of it, 
cannon behind it, cannon to the left of it, cannon to 
the right of it, in the shape of groggeries and low dens 
where the unwary tar is wound and undone in the 
meshes of the tempter’s net. It is a plain building— 





| nations. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


homely, some would call it. Ugly, straight brick walls, | 
Its | 
beauty is in the souls it has saved and the Christlike 

work itis doing. F of 
neer movemeni, and springing out of it, several other 
and spiritual well 


painted a dull brown and unbroken by ornament. 
this pio 


lowing in the train 


agencies for the temporal, moral, 


being of the sailors have been established. The 
‘* Marine Bible Society,” the ‘‘ Bank of Savings fo1 
Seamen,” the ‘‘Seamen’s Friend Society,” with its 


te ” 


Sailors’ Home” on Cherry Street, a well-appointed 
three-story building, where for $7 a week sailors can 


good home while on land; the 


enjoy the comforts of ag 


various mi 


‘*Mariner’s Temperance Society,” and 


w«iT 
Aiiit 


sions established and maintained by « ‘rent denomi 


Besides the Mariners’ Church there are nine 
places of worship for seamen and sixteen reading- 
rooms. At New Brighton, 
Island, sailors with ‘‘ shivered timbers” can finda home 
and friends. ‘* What hath God wrought !” 

Although the Mariners’ Church 
regular church organization was not 
1856 
national basis, and 
of ** Christian Uni 
that have elapsed since that day 2 


** Snug Harbor,” Staten 


was built in 1820, a 
perfected until 
It was formed on an independent, non-denomi- 
hus became the 
nm.” During the twenty-six years 


277 have 


if 
faith, and more than three-fourths of this number have 


names 
been added to the roll of membership on profession « 
been seamen. For the last seven years the church has 
enjoyed a perpetual revival. 

During this time over 935 sailors have joined the 
church On profession, but as it is the practice not to 
admit converts to membership until they bave tested 
the} reality of their faith 
figures represent only about one-third of the number 
hopefully converted. 


by a sea voyage, these 


Daring the year just past ninety- 


two were received into the communion of tt 

church out of 352 who applied for admission. The 
whole work is under the direction of the Rev. E. D. 
Murpby, who is the pastor of the church. Nine mis- 


sionaries are employed ; three men who visit the sailors 
in the ships and invite them to the meetings, and three 


mates have been converted, and now hold religious 
services on board their vessels. The society is tbe 
means of reclaiming many prodigal sons. One instance 
will illustrate: A y g mar nof an elder in a 
church at St. Louis, had run away from home and 
vone to sea Manhood and self-respect were soon 
wrecked, Ata port in China he heard of the ‘ Port 
Society” and its lady missionaries. He had not seen a 
pure woman since he ‘eft home Hle wanted once 
more to speak to a lady like his mother and bis sisters, 
When his ship came to New York: he sought out the 
Mariners’ Church, was invited into one of the inquiry 
rooms, and after half an hour’s conversat 1 with one 
if those ladies he was converte: He is now a faithful 
} and active member of bis father’s church in St. Louis, 
working with all his might for the Saviour who re- 
deemed him. ‘* They that go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters, cry unto the Lord in 
their trouble, and he bringeth them out of their dis- 
tresses.” 
THE SCHOOLS OF EGYPT 


first embodiment | 


ladies who labor among the sailors’ boarding houses | 
and in the inquiry rooms. The influence of these 
cultured Christian women among the seamen is mar 


velous. It was at first thought that they would be 
insulted by these rough sons of the sea, and that they 
were taking their lives in their hands by going among 
them. the years of their servic 
they have not once been insulted. It be 
sorry day when any sailor should offer the slightest 


But during seven 


would 8 
indignity to these noble women. 
Not 80; 


sides the regular Sunday 


Cc livalry the y tell 
Be 
prayer-meeting 


us is dead. it has only lost its gilding 


services, rg 
have been held daily, morning and evening, through- 
out this precious period of revival. After the meetings 
the missionaries invite the men into the inquiry rooms 
of which there are 


these little chapels with 


nine. Many afiman has gone into 


and 
Pastor Murphy once had eleven 


no thought of religion 
come out a Christian. 
men, representing eleven different nationalities, on their 
knees together in his room pleading to God for mercy. 
It was the writer’s privilege afew days ago to be 
A room ip 


bare walls, 


present at one of the evening meetings. 
the basement 
hard benches, and yet ‘‘none other but the house of 
God,” ‘‘the gate of heaven.” Perhaps a hundred 
men were there. 
hearted men. The winds of many waters kad blown 
in their faces, from many asky the sun had burned 
their cheeks. It was a solemn place. 
God was there. 
sea rose to testify what God had done for 
broken language, poor words, but 
from the heart, convicting and convincing. 
there any who would like to have us pray for 
Here and there 
prayer of faith bears their souls to the throne of ; race, 
and the meeting is over. 


of the church, low ceiling, 


One after another those men of 
them 
straight 


‘* Are 


them ?” 


earnest, 


a bronzed hand goes up; a fervent 


Silently the worshipers file 


ro 4 


NHE primary Arab sch re than two- 


‘| 


thirds of the children who are in school at all in 
Ezypt, and consequently they are of the first interest 
to any one anxious for the improvement of the na- 
tional culture. Unfortunately they seem to exist only 
in order to impart a parrot-like acquaintance with the 
text of the Koran. For this purpose only have they 
been endowed by pious people. Any one fresh from 
seeing the primary department of an American school, 


or from seeing an infant school in E and, would feel 





| a sense of utter bewilderment on entering one in Cairo. 
Everything is topsy-turvy. The children read and 
write from right to left, and even begin to learn their 
ole lesson-book, the Koran, backwards, because the 
latter chapters are easier and more important. The 
consequence is that, after a few visits to Arab schools, 
one cannot help a feeling of surprise when a child 
sneezes, or shows that he is changing his teeth at the 
same age as a little European. 

One primary schoo] in Cairo is well worth having a 
peep into. You open adoor inthe street and find a 
room about ten feet square It is below the level of 
the road, and lofty for its siz A grated window, 
high up, gives a dim light; but a id of sunshine 
comes in at the open door, and strikes full on the 
bright crimson robe of the fakeeh as he sits on his 

| cushion in the corner. At one end stands. the only 
piece of furniture inthe room. It looks like a large 
| harmonium done up in brown | and; but turns out 
to be a box containing the bones of a saint In front 
if this curious piece of school furniture squat four 
} and-twenty black and brown boys. One ortwo are 
lisruised as girls tect them from the ev eye. 
All have dirty faces, and s ral are suffering from 
ophthalmia. They sit in two rows, facir ach other, 
and simultaneously rock their bodies violently back 
ward and forward as they recite the alphabet, or that 
verse of the Koran which forms their day’s task. The 
children shout at the top of their little cracked voices 
| in a nasal tone far from musica The noise they con- 
trive to make is astounding, considering how smal] 


| they are. 


Hard-featured, rough-handed, stout- | 


The Spirit of | 
the 


If they cease their roc and shrieking, 


even for a moment, the master brings down his long 
| palm cane upon their shaven skulls, and they com 
mence with renewed energy and an even more violent 
see-saw. The sentence repeated does not convey the 
slightest meaning to their minds, nor is any attempt 
made to explain it. Two or three other children are 
sitting beside the fakeeh getting lessons in the forma 
tion of Arabic characters. Their copy-book is a piece 
of bright tin, and they use a reed pen called a kalam. 


out into the the reading-room, some to read the papers | 


or Magazines, some to write to loved far 


some to the inquiry rooms. The 


ones AWAY, 


lady missionaries | 


move among the men, shaking them cordially by the | 


hand, speaking a kind word, dropping the seeds cf 
truth. Quietly the harvest is reaped. The 
holy ground. 

The ‘‘ Port Society 
rest. Captains who come to the rooms say there is 
nothing like it in any port in the world. It is the first 
place sailors go to when they land. Its benefits are 
widespread; its territory is the world. Most of the sai 
ors, no matter what their nationality, speak English ; 
but on Monday evenings a gs] held 
Scandinavian, which is largely attended. Many of th 
converts give up the sea, and become 
merchants ; and not a small number enter the Christian 
ministry. Those who keep to their calling acquire 
habits of thrift and economy. Pastor Murphy has in 
his care the bank-books of several of these men, who 
save what formerly they squandered in haunts of vice, 
or lost to the land-sharks, 


place j 


9 ta 
18 





known wherever ships fina 


yecial service is in 


farmers 


or 





The ink-bottle is a box containing a sponge saturated 
| with some brown fluid. A long row of tir y slippers, 
of every form and color, lies neatly arranged at the 
door; for the place where the bones of a saint are en 
shrined is holy ground, and e may soil the clean 
matting of the floor with outside defilement. No 
register is kept of the pu; or of their days of at 
tendance. Indeed, altl £ the fakeeh can re peat the 
| whole of the Koran off k, itis highly probable he 
would find some dif ty in counting up to the num 
ber of his scholars. His acquirements begin and end 
with a textual know! e of the sacred book, and un 
fortunately the wishes of his pupils’ parents with re 
gard to the educati f their children are bounded by 

the same narrow limits 

If an Arab primary sch a Jat wn like Cairo 
only gives such rudimentary instruction, the state of 
schools situated in far-away country villages may 
easily be imagined. A visit to most of them is by no 


| means a pleasant experience, for the fuel used by the 
fellaheen makes any approach to their habitations 
quite unpleasant. If, however, one can altogether 


e ! . . 
A great many captains and ! poor, oppressed, hard-working natives. 


suppress the sense of smel], a good deal of amusement 
is to be had in penetrating into the homes of these 


There is no 
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doubt that much can be done to improve matters if 
the Khedive will continue to take the same interest 
that he used to take in inspecting the means of educa- 
tion provided for his people. 

But to inspect a little Arab schoo] in a poor district 
is really sad. In the first place, all the villages are de- 
plorably wretched, and the women look dirty and de- 
graded. As soon as a stranger is seen coming, all the 
inhabitants turn out follow him about. 
They kick up clouds of dust, bring thousands of flies, 
and altogether make things highly unpleasant. The 
visitor is jostled along through several mud-lanes with 


en masse to 


holes on either side, covered by doors which seem to 
have been made by some prehistoric carpenter with 
neolithic implements. The nearly stifled sight-seer at 
last arrives at the village academy. It is, perhaps, a 
mud-hole without a door, and in it he finds three or 
four bright-eyed boys, a turkey-cock, and a few 
pigeons. The show pupil begins to read at the top of 
his voice the one piece of his lesson book which he 
has managed to acquire. The other pupils listen ad- 
miringly. He rocks backward and forward, as is the 
the country; but when he becomes fully 
conscious how large and distinguished is his audience, 
the rapidity of his swaying movement becomes alarm- 
ing. It appears only a question of time how long he 
can continue before he breaks ia two. There is, how 

ever, nO appearance of any director to his studies, but 
a blind man sitting on a stone in the street turns out to 
be the village schoolmaster. The fakeeh’s face beams 
with a proper pride in his establishment. He evidently 
finds nothing surprising in strangers from a far coun- 
try coming to call on him. They have, no doubt, beard 
of his learning. He only regrets that several of his 
pupils are playing truant because of the great feast 
which is to be held the ensuing week. These school- 
masters are miserably paid, mostly in kind, for piastres 
are scarce; but they exercise considerable influence, 
and no marriage or family fete is complete without 
their presence. 

In better-class Arab schools a little arithmetic is 
sometimes taught, but not always. Boys who wish 
to pursue that branch of their education generally learn 
from the public gabani, a man whose business it is to 
weigh A child whose father keeps a 
small store is taught by assisting in it. Geography is 
also neglected, which is fortunate, as nothing can be 
mere ludicrous than the lessons when they are attempt- 
ed. The teacher’s views with regard to the shape of the 
earth are, of course, entirely based on the Koran ; and 
the children learn that it takes five hundred years of 
travel to get round ‘‘tbe mighty plain,” while per- 
baps a few yards from the school door hangs one of 
Mr. Cook’s placards offering to do the whole business 
in ninety days. The one important fact which the 
children retain is that Mecca is the center of the earth. 
But these schools are all now under Government in- 
spection, and itis impossible to say what reforms may 
not be accomplished during the next few years. 
Already the municipal schools have been placed on the 
same footing as the preparatory Government establish- 
ments with regard to their code of instruction, and 
this gives them a solid basis for the future. 

Of the mosque schools the ancient El Azhar is still 
the most important. It provides instruction, such as it 
is, for more than 11,000 pupils. A considerable number 
are housed and fed within its hospitable walls. The 
scholars are of all ages, and come from the most re- 
mote provinces as well as the larger towns. They may 
stay as long as they like, and go there when they 
please. If they are rich they make presents to the 
professors, who are paid entirely by voluntary dona- 
tions ; if they are poor, they receive help from their 

Ima Mater in the shape of food. The school is, in 
fact, a great free national university for the teaching 
of the theology of the Koran. There are few rules; 
there is no compulsory course of study; there is no 
roll-call or classification of students. Curiously 
enough, coffee and tobacco are forbidden within the 
walls; but, no doubt, the students rich enough to 
have rooms outside make up for the deprivation by an 
extra allowance at home. 

With regard to the education, the importance which 
is attached to the cultivation of a mere mechanical 
memory is fatal to the development of the intelligence 
of the pupils and to progress in general. The stupid 
scholar learns by rote without imbibing any ideas, and 
the naturally clever boy is entirely crushed and sup- 
pressed by this system. Some of the Coptic schools 
are well worth a visit. The principal one in Cairo 18 
exceedingly well attended. The boys look as if their 
intelligence was cultivated, and many of them read 
and speak either French or English with ease anda 
good accent. They seem to have a great interest in 
each other, and to feela genuine pride in seeing their 
companions show cff their small accomplishments to 
strangers. The Copts take some pains to teach their 
girls, and have two fairly well-managed schools at 
Cairo. The children are taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, singing, and needlework. They evidently 


custom of 


merchandise. 





enjoy their lessons, and we may say, with Thackeray, 
that 
He can’t but smile who traces 
The smiles on those brown faces 
And the pretty prattling graces 
Of these smal! heathens gay, 
except that the Copts are commonly Christians. 

Mehemet Ali was the original founder of the Gov- 
ernment schools. He started them for the purpose of 
improving the state of his army. To carry out his 
ambitious projects, he found that it was necessary to 
have ofticers of intelligence, trained doctors, and able 
heads of the commissariat. He must train his soldiers 
by educating them. So successful was the college to 
which he sent his own sons that at one time it con- 
tained 1,500 students. But the Hatti Sherif of 1841 
was the death-blow to education in Egypt for the time 
being. The schools rapidly deteriorated, for they had 
taken no hold upon the national life. When Abbas 
Pasha ascended the throne, he commanded a general 
examination of both pupils and teachers to be held. 
So grossly ignorant did he find them that he ordered 
all the schools to be at once closed. Ismail Pasha, 
however, perceiving that it was not alone for the sake 
of the army that it was desirable to organize some sys- 
tem of education, did all he could to encourage it. 
There is a certain military and French tone about the 
Government schools still, but the boys are well taught, 
and always learn some language beside their own. The 
boys wear a uniform, the greater number are boarders» 
and the ‘‘externs” seem to be paid tocome. Half the 
pupils, when they leave, enter Government service in 
one way or another. The experiment was tried of 
sending a considerable number of the most promising 
young men to finish their education in Europe; but 
the plan did not succeed so well as might have been 
expected. They did not seem to have energy or enter- 
prise to make use of their advantages. A young man 
would perhaps gain a good diploma in medicine at 
Paris, but on his return would never dream of setting 
up asa physician. On the contrary, he would be much 
disappointed if not presented to a lucrative Govern- 
ment situation. 

Perhaps the most hopeful sign of real progress with 
regard to education in Egypt is to be found in the 
schools for girls established a few years ago in Cairo. 
The larger of the two is a fine old palace, which is 
admirably suited to the purpose on account of the 
number of large, airy rooms it contains. There is an 
inner courtyard, and perfect ventilation and shelter 
from the summer sun. The dormitories are beautifully 
clean, and each child has her own bed. The kitchen, 
although savage-looking enough, would be a treasure 
in many New York houses and hotels, because all 
round there is a sort of double roof over the fire-places 
which draws the smell up the chimneys. The cooking 
is by no means to be despised; nor does it discredit 
the handsome Nubian cooks, who show their white 
teeth with delight when their messes are tasted and 
approved by visitors. The children look clean, happy, 
diligent and healthy. The punishments for misconduct 
are bread and water, forfeiting holidays, and standing 
onaform. The bastinado seems to have disappeared 
from nearly all the schools. Oue little Egyptian, a 
model of beauty and grace, was on her stool of repent- 
ance as we passed through the courtyard. Her head, 
covered with short, curly hair, came out in high relief 
against the whitewashed wall, and might have been 
the original of one of the statues in the Boulak 
Museum. The ugly European dress could not conceal 
the beauty of her lithe figure. Her small, delicately- 
formed brown hands were clasped together, and seemed 
to shine on her white apron. She looked so appeal- 
ingly out of her long, thickly-fringed eyes that it was 
impossible not to beg that she might be pardoned, par- 
ticularly as she did not look in the least naughty. 

The directress of this school is a Syrian, and seems 
to be a person of remarkable character. Her least 
word is law, and yet the children smile when she 
speaks to them, as if they loved her. Female educa- 
tion and normal schools seem to be the two things 
now wanting to give a firm hold to what has already 
been done for education in Egypt. 








THE ART OF SAVING SOULS: 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
“T was a pithy, pointed, suggestive, and inspiring 
_ address which the Rev. George F. Pentecost, of 
Brooklyn, gave before the Evangelical Ministers’ As- 
sociation of Boston on a recent Monday morning. Its 
subject was the Art of Saving Souls; and before enter- 
ing upon his discussion Mr. Pentecost defended his 
use of the term ‘‘art” in relation to the human phase 
in the work of salvation. There was, however, less 
need of defense of the use of this word than of the 
other words of the title. Conversion‘would have 
been a more exact term. The saving of souls is even 
more the work of God than is the conversion of souls. 
The general aim of the preacher, remarked Mr. Pen- 





tecost, is to culture the congregation in religious 
things. In this case the expectation is natural that 
conversion will occur as the result of this culture. 
But asa fact not a few churches which are thus the 
most highly privileged have the fewest conversions. 
The immediate aim should be to make the disciple, 
and the secondary aim to culture him in religious 
truth. The first thing to be desired is conversion. 
The church and the ministry which are blessed with 
the most conversions are the church and the ministry 
of the greatest spiritual power. Out of this spiritual 
power alone spring conversions; and this spiritual 
power is the most important clement in the develop- 
ment of the Christian life which succeeds conversion. 
Dr. Bushnell’s idea of the development of the church 
from within isan error. The church is to continue in 
making conquests in and over the world. 

In the preparation of the preacher for the art of 
saving souls is danger of over-training. Boating men 
are frequently descrided as over-trained. At least in 
certain directions of study the same charge may be 
made against the preacher. In speculative theology is 
over-training, in practical theology under-training. The 
preacher’s preparation should begin with a conviction 
of a peculiar and divine calling to the ministry. Ifa 
young man can well enter any other calling, he would 
better notiadopt the ministerial ; an opinion with which, 
your correspondent believes, many would differ. His 
preparation also should consist of a conviciion of the 
truth of the message he delivers. He should thus 
possess a special anointing of the divine Spirit; of 
this divine Spirit not only in his usual work but also 
in the writing and delivery of every sermon. 

The chief too) of the artist-preacher is the Word of 
God. True is it, as a distinguished minister remarked 
at the close of certain revival as, he con- 
fessed, he was somewhat surprised to find), that there 
is a good deal of excellent material for sermons in the 
Bible! The sermon which has thirly-six quotations 
from Emerson, Carlyle, and similar authors, and, in 
cluding the text, only three from the Bible—as had a 
sermon preached some time since in Boston—reverses 
the proper order. The Bible is to be used constantly, 
lovingly, and without fear of its over-use. It is the 
truth, not of science or of nature, but of God, that is to 
win souls. Things old as well as neware to be brought 
from the Bible. 

In this use the preacher should ever bear in mind 
the central fact of revelation; and that the content of 
this revelation is that God is in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself. To show men God’s great, warm 
heart of love is the chief purpose of revelation. The 
divine grace cannot be magnified too largely. There- 
fore the preacher is to study for simplicity. The tend- 
ency toward obscurity is a peril. The literary habit 
fosters the use of words and sentences which the peo- 
ple do not understand. Tyndall, Huxley, Ingersoll! use 
forms of speech which are clear and easy of apprehen- 
sion. The minister is to cultivate himself downwsrd 
rather than upward in the use of language. He is lia 
ble to preach to the half dozen cultivated hearers. But 
sin, sorrow, death, immortality are the same great facts 
in all lives; and to these let him address himself. It 
is not his business to serve the intellectual capacity 
for the gospel. One reason that a larger number of 
persons are not won to Christ lies in the failure to use 
simple language. We thus strive to gain a few 
educated persons instead of the mass of the peo 
ple. 

The minister should rise out of his conventional 
conservatism. He should become almost aggressively 
careless in certain matters of ministerial etiquette. 
Everything about the minister, from his pulpit to his 
necktie, is so sacred that the people have become 
afraid of him. Freed from this conservatism in 
methods of work, he will endeavor to win souls by 
preaching wherever souls may be. Of course he 
is to preach in the church, but he should also preach 
in the theater, in the opera-house, in the hired hall, 
and in the market-place. Let him go into all the 
sluice-ways of population, and there preach. Let him, 
however, keep aloof from the summer and Sunday 
hotel in which the proprietor tries to palliate his rum- 
selling in the back basement by a religious service in 
the front parlor. Freed from this conservatism, the 
minister will also preach, not simply on Sunday, but 
also on the week-day. Every-day preaching is to be 
commended. People have an unlimited capacity for 
receiving the gospel. The secret of evangelistic suc- 
cess lies in the continuity {of impression. The forces 
of sin are intensely active. The devil, it is said, is not 
omnipotent, but he makes up for it by his infernal 
activity. Therefore, the preacher should be no less 
active, instant in season and out of season, in deliv- 
ering his divine message. For this constant preaching 
he can find iime. Let him spend fewer hours in ser- 
monizing and more hours inpreaching. This spiritual 
activity, instead of weakening the body, is to it a spur. 
A hygienic truth lies in the remark of Isaiah, that they 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength. 


services 





May 24, 1883. 





. . ’ 
‘¢ Preaching no less than nine times a week, as I do,’ 
said Mr. Pentecost, '‘ proves to be a means of physical 
health.” 
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Home. 


By Wi ENGINEER 


N view of the approac 


CHARLES EK, PANITARY 


| ling season of domestic emi 


household sanitation 


hints regarding 
To the hun. 
dreds of persons who contemplate a change of resi 


gration and renovation, a few 


may prove useful. 
dence, either permanently or for the summer, I should 
say to consider well before buying or leasing a home, 
in any locality, without some positive knowledge of its 
landlord’s or 


sanitary condition; not the ordinary 
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occupation. If without fire, six 








agent's verbal statement that everything is all right, 


but a written guarantee that a building is in a san- 


itary condition, which will be a basis for obtaining | 


damages in case of sickness from defective drainage. 

In examining a dwelling it 18 well to bearin mind 
the following list of some of the most common sani 
tary defects : 

Damp cellars, a prime source of rheumatism, con- 
sumption, diphtheria and other diseases ; 

Broken drains under cellar floors, leaking foul gases 
the living rooms of the 


to be borne upward into 


houses ; 


Cellar drains connecting directly with the sewer or | 


cess pool, without traps, or with traps whose water- 
seal has evaporated ; 

Cess pools under houses, forming reservoirs of foul 
gases which can have no other outlet but into the 
dwellings ; 

Defective cold-air boxes 
joints and ending at yard areas, and conveying air 
street 


o furnaces, full of open 


saturated with soil moisture and laden with 


sweepings, ashes, coal dustand other offensive material, 
furnace register, to be breathed over 


up through the 


and over again by the inmates ; 


‘ 


Foul servants’ water closets in cellars, contributing 
their impurities to the furnace and household supply ; 
Refrigerator waste pipes running direct to the sewer 
and poisoning the food, especially the milk ; 
Old lead soil pipes, corroded by gases or gnawed by 
rats, so as to be in « dangerous state ; 
brick the cellar floor, 
and evolving foul 


under 
with filth, 


sroken tile or drains 
saturating the ground 
gases ; 

Cast iron soil pipes full of sand holes, which are 
neither gas nor water tight, and with 
putty or cement ; 

Basins and other fixtures without traps of any kind, 


or with traps of unsuitable shape or size, which readily 


syphon by their own discharge or that of some other 
adjacent fixture ; 

Soil pipes without ventilation, which are breeding 
places for sewer gas, which, from the absence of any 
trap on the main drain, readily enter from the street 
sewer ; 

Water supply tanks or cisterns for drinking water 
with overflow pipes connecting with the sewer, or 
with drains, and thus polluting their contents ; 

Pan water closets, outwardly clean to the eye, but 
foul and filthy within, creating offensive odors which 
commonly have direct vent through the 
pipes of adjoining baths and basins, while from the 
shortness of the water supply they have insuflicient 
flushing. 

No householder has any assurance that his plumb- 
ing is properly executed, and that his family are free 


a waste 


from the risk of sewer gas poisoning, without an exam- 


ination by a competent person. There need not be 
any leaks in the house; it may be free from offensive 
odors; and the occupants may not suffer sickness in 
years; yet examination will usually show numerous 
defects which no prudent man would wish to leave 
uncorrected. 


I am not disposed to play the role of an alarmist, or 


to cry ‘‘wolf” before the time. To quote Dr. Fordyce 
3arker, one should never ‘‘ hoist the signal of dan- 
ger except when he sees the forewarning signs of an 
impending storm.” 


they are taken down with disease, without any appar- 
ent cause, it is an indication that something is wrong ; 
and it 1s wel] to examine the drainage. The wide prev- 


alence of what physicians have well called house ma- 


laria is something which cemands attention. 


A newly-built house should not be occupied until the 


plastering has had ample time to dry. The walls of an 
ordinary building contain tons of water, and while 
this is evaporating it is not healthful. 
Spanish proverb: ‘The first year for your enemies, 


the second year for your friends, and the third year 


for yourself.” 
mer weather should interyene after plastering before 


joints made of | 


I hold firmly the common sense 
view that no one of ordinary vigor should be sickly in | 
houses which are free from sanitary defects, and if | 


Remember the 


At least one or two months of dry sum- 














months of winter | in public withuncovered y an Athe 
weather will not be more than enough. If damp or] wus—he died 194 year rive ccol fa 
cold weather prevails, fires should be kept in stoves in | noted glutton wt ilwavs wv es to the tab 
every room ina new house, if the owner is in a hurry | ‘‘that he might ! s t,” and so be 
to occupy it. able to eat more tha ( 

Many persons will be attracted by the :sthetic or The ancient Greeks and R 4! yea to pro 
other charms of old buildings, but they should be | tect their hands while « mat ahor = r 
warned that the latter have many drawbacks which | when in ‘ful! dress he M Ages gloves 
may prove very costly to correct. The best modern | were worn by the ric me by 
houses are better built than many old ones, but it has flicers—civil ar ec’ f ) 
been well said that the bones of an old house are | by the com n pe amt ces 
worth more than the whole of an average new one. An | they wert lorned w tT; I 
old building may have solid and good foundations | forbade monks to we f ‘ 
and framework, and be large and roomy, but there is | For a seas they wv ( x ely a part 
risk of its being infected with emanations and deposits | of the bishoy ‘ 1 to the 
from human occupancy, the site may be saturated »wer orde f ( | ritv ec 
with damp or sewage, the superstructure filled with | ferred honor and vy th rift t 
dry rot, and the partitions and floors may have become | him of gloves, and 1 ‘ c f 

| a nest for vermin and rats. Nothing but thorough ren s degradatior W he ( f ( al bee 
| ovation and fumigation will make such a dwelling impeached and s ( eat f ( 1 
sanitary, and people should not be tempted by a low | against the life of k Edw 1] ig IT 
rental or a picturesque exterior to lease or buy a de- | were cut off w 1 ha s taken fron 
| cayed and ancient habitation. him.” 

Leased houses are no better plumbed than others, As early as t mid ft thir th « tury it 

but if anything worse. <A dwelling which the owner | was customary cha ge another t 

| would not occupy himself is quite good enough to, single combat by N N e at the fee 
rent, 4nd only such repairs are made in them as cannot f him challer I ( was willing to 
be avoided. Landlords are usualy selfish, and tenants | contend wit! Ww cke ip the 

|} careless about taking care of other persons’ property. | glove and cas wi w 
Nothing wears out faster when neglected than plumb A very impressive pa f cor cerer y 
ing appliances. As most leased houses have been | where the early ‘ ed, was the 
built by contract, in the cheapest possible manner, one | ‘‘ Blessing of the Glove y WA a f ws 
naturally expects to find a preponderance of sanitary | The director of the g of alm, hold 
defects in them. | ing aloft the mona we that heaven’s 

Whether a city or a country house is best is a long | richest boons mig whos ands 
| disputed question. A suburban residence, if nott they were to enca tha e abled, throug 
distant from one’s place of business, and if in a salu livine assistance ( y all h | ple 
brious, well-drained locality, is to be preferred to a | When, ' eposed and the 
| house in many parts of our crowded cities, yet the Duke of Lancaster eof Henry LV., had 
mortality among people of the middle class is no| seized the throre, a ntered the 
| greater in the city than in the country, if as great hall where tl ne i glove 
| Malaria prevails in nearly all suburbs of the metrop upon the table r fray any 
| lis at least. The water supply is less abundant and | one who should dare a rper was not 
| pure in such localities; the markets are not so well | a lawful sovercigz , ‘ i Cathe e of 
| supplied with fresh fruits and vegetables, paradoxical | Aragon greater happine ‘ lav vised som 
| as it may seem, while inducements to take exercise | met which compelled ber cessor the favor of 
are not so great as in the city, where parks invite vis Henry IIl., Anne Bole play car without the 
itors to wander amid their loveliness, and where it is ves whicl alr wore to conceal a 
the custom to promenade and to shop. Atthe same lefect tk ape of f gs, tl rht 
time it cannot be denied that the air in all large cities | whereof great y dis 1 doth Queen 
is lacking in purity. The researches of Dr. Angus | Mary and ¢ Elizab ! cial atte 1 to 
| Smith have demonstrated this fact. Any one who will he matter of their itter Was pas 
compare the atmosphere even in the vicinity of parks |} sionately fond of perfun emt lered 

or large squares in a city with that of suburban loca) with colored silk, that sy n ted into 
ities will be struck with the marked difference in | Eng d from Italy In ‘ sh records the 
freshness and purity. The air of large cities is full of | express glove silver f} é y found sy 
street sweepings, smoke, and all sorts of exhalations | some S supposed t fy ey given to 
and gases. Every careful housekeeper knows how | servants wherewith t | ‘ while others 
difficult it is to preserve cleanliness in the house, and | attach to it a mea at of fern ‘‘ pir 
the sources of contamination are manifold. money the sums allow " vik then 
It has been my fortune to visit scores of houses in | selves with knick-knac 
all parts of the country, occupied by rich and poor, Many gloves of no stori erest 
but especially by the great middle class. I have ex have been preserved to t the Cathedral of 
amined them from roof to cellar, and nothing bas been | Canterbury may be en t fron the 
hidden from me, and as aa result I have very,high im- | French word for Ww y ack «= ( at 
pression of the intelligence and care with which Amer- | the battle of Crecy W 5 4 P ley, who 
ican domestic life is carried on. Owing, however, to | kept him in concealme " ) Hall, Yorkshire 
ignorance of sanitary principles our dwellings are not | after his defeat at Hexha Henry VI ft var 18 
as healthful as they should be, and our people need to} articles of his appar 1 al t AS A ve 
be educated in such matters. In later articles I shall | ‘‘of tanned leathe ed Ww 4 cer-s turned 
give some further suggestions ; notably, about damp | Over at the wrist as a deep cufl A r at the d 
cellars, furnaces, drainage, and plumbing. } manor-house will fin t now At the 
siege of Frederickshall« lers of Norway, 
where he st his ( ( Sweden wore a 
GLOVES. pair of yellowish ¢ es I mewhat faded, 
By Frep F. Fosrer. they are treasured ar t arsenal at 
Stockholm. 

3 ee Italian proverbs is, Gaff mtaits non Various materials—cott ( silk. sl 

me piglia sorice ‘Cats with gloves on catch no} are used for the manufac e of v 1 the in 

mice ;” meaning that success rarely attends the efforts dustry is successfully ecute {} t countries 

of one who is not prepared for his work. However | each having som ecialty F ce, in France 
ill-adapted to the use of cats or any other animal | the making of kid gloves re gs. while the 
gloves may be, they are of great service to mankind, | United States those ) ure icipally made. 
and have been used for many centuries. Indeed, as is | The most expensive, and re ' he creates k 
the case with various articles of utility or ornament, | are ‘* kids,” and t! s f manufacture is 
| the antiquity of gloves is indeterminate. The word is | the following: The s AV en stretched on a 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon glof, a covering for the | marble slab, is carefully d ( the middle 
hand ; but gloves were worn long prior to the settle with a sharp pair of scissors. W ‘ of a suit 
ment of the Teutons in England. able size the palm and back are ¢ single piece, 
Anciently, as a pledge of good faith in making con- | from tie half skin, its remainder f shing the needed 
tracts, a glove was given by one of the contracting | smaller pieces. ‘1 inchers, at time that 

parties to the other. When Boaz purchased a field | the y cut the skin, ck t i f i 80 

from Ruth, according to Scripture, ‘‘ he drew off his | that they can be sewed w t ( arity. 

shoe” and passed it to her. But the Chaldean version | Formerly there was c lera yin so cut 

of the same transaction reads, ‘‘the clothing of his | ting the hole for the th ts 1 be 
right hand,” and it is certainly a more reasonable in- | assured; but an impr y M. Jouvin, of Paris 
terpretation than the one commonly adopted. Xenophon | which consisted in cutti mb-piece, like the 
mentions gloves as forming an important part of the | fingers, from the same pit vith the rest of the glove 

Oriental dress, and states, in language that indicates thus rendering a seam for its attachment unneces 

his surprise, the circumstance that ('yrus once appeared | sary—-has removed this stumbling-block. It ig ssi 
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that fifteen million pairs of kid gloves are annually 
mauufactured in France. When one calmly considers 
the matter he cannot fail to suspect some error in the 
assertion, realizing, as he must, that in all probability 
the number of young goats annually slain is insuf- 
ficient to furnish the requisite skins. There is an 
error, Which sppertains not to the number of gloves 
manufactured but to their material. The truth is, 
more than half of the French gloves whose brand in- 
dicate them ‘‘ genuine kias” are made from the skins 
of rats, trapped and slaughtered by urchins who de- 
rive quite an income from the vocation. And this 
proves that, with respect to gloves as well as other 
things, it is not always wise to judge from appear- 
ances. 

A writer in a popular journal not long since proposed 
the abolition of gloves as a means of personal orna- 
mentation, aud says: ‘‘In protection from cold, or 
from abrasion of the skin by the contact of rough arti- 
cles, gloves are desirable, but not as an article of dress. 
And why should the possessors of soft, white hands 
favor a custom which conceals these charms, and 
places them on a level of attractiveness, in this re- 
spect, with the most horny-—handed artisan or washer- 
woman? Moreover, a gentility whose badges are 
pretty hands is far less easily counterfeited than a 
gentility whose badges are gloves at so much a pair.” 

{sg there not more than « ‘grain of sense” in such a 
view of the matter ? 





HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES, 
[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, aug- 
geattona, and experiences for this column. } 





Isn’t it time to enter another protest against excess in 
‘mourning’? Itis no new remark that our tendency is 
to extremes—siwuys the superlative degree, as we used to 
say in grammar. 

It is said that we wear the weeds of woe longer, wider, 
deeper, and for a greater length of time than either the Eng- 
lish or Freneh. 

The heaviest crape is made for this market. The most 
lugubrious flowers (crape flowers!) and the blackest and 
dullest dress goods. 

Onur strongest protest would be on the score of health. The 
goods worn are hot, and close, and depressing, the veils are 
heavy, often poisonous, and when worn over the face the 
diagonal lines are ruinous to the eyes. 

Mourning is ssid to be ‘a protection." We are not told 
against whom, or what. Certainly a heavy veil, hanging 
down the back and leaving face and head quite exposed, is 
small protection, and is a great burden upon the head and 
neck. 

It is a token of respect! But the friend who is gone does 
vot care, nor does the outside world, if we could only think 


so. Such blackness of darkness is heathenish. Said a 

little child : ‘‘ What makes you mourn and pity him? And 

why do you say ‘ poor boy !’ when be has gone to heaven ?” 
DEBORAH. 


| me what you consider the best work for refer- 

2? Yours truly, M. 
Downing’s *' Fruita and Fruit 

$5; Orange Jadd Co. Fuller's 


Will you please te 
ence on the subject of horticulture 
Trees of America,” Syo, 


‘“*Small Fruit Culturist,” 


#150; Orange Judd Co. Thomas's ** American Fruit Calt- 
urist,” #3; Orange Judd Co. Barry's ‘Fruit Garden,” 
#2.50; Orange Judd Co., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 





A correspondent in The Christian Union asks for the best 
work on Nebraska. Undoubtedly it is ‘‘The History of 
Nebraska,” 1882, by Western Historical Co., Chicago, A. T. 
Andreas, proprietor; sold by subscription, but suppose a 
copy could be had of publishers. It is very complete and 
reliable. J,H.R. 


A correspondent kindly writes us that in Dana's ‘‘ House- 
hold Book of Poetry,” published last Fall, it is stated that 
Wm. Dimond, the suthor of the ‘* Mariner’s Dream,” was a 
theatrical manager, born in Bath, Evgland, and died in 
Paris, October, 1837. 


Our doung “Lolks. 
“THEY WAS MICHIGANDERS.” 


By Cuarces Barnarp. 

NDREW JACKSON PITKINS lived in a log 

house On a wild, rough mountain side. It was 
one of a row of houses ali exactly alike. Each had 
one door, and two windows, and one chimney, and 
inside them was one big room the whole size of the 
log house. The tloor was of hard earth, and for furni- 
ture there were several bunks at one end of the room, 
and a table and six chairs. This, with a few cooking 
things and some plates, knives, forks, and spoons made 
all the comforts the poor forlorn place held. 

Here Andrew Jackson Pitkins lived with his mother, 
Dinah Hulda Pitkins. Father he had none; at least, 
he had never seen him, and the folks in the other log 
houses told him his father had gone away a long time 
ago apd had never come back. His mother, Dinah 
Huida Pitkios, went away every morning at six o’clock 
and crossed the hillside till she came to a large hand- 
some house in # lovely garden. Here she staid all 





day long in the house, helping the mistress take care 
of it. 

Now there was something very curious about this 
whole place; the fine mansion, the farm on the moun- 
tain side, and the row of log houses. There was not a 
single man in the mansion. There was the mistress, her 
three daughters, two young lady visitors, and the cook 
and maid servants. In the log houses were men, women, 
and children in plenty. The most singular thing of 
all was the relation of the families in the log houses. 
All, including Andrew Jackson Pitkins and his mother, 
Dinah Huldah Pitkins, worked hard every day for the 
mistress of the mansion, and she never paid them a 
single cent for all they did for her. 

Andrew Jackson Pitkins knew all this. Did not the 
people often taik about it in whispers round the blazing 
fires in the log houses late at night? Did he not often 
have to carry heavy pails of water from the spring in 
the woods to the great house till his little arms ached 
and his poor feet were sore? To be sure, once or 
twice a year the mistress gave the people in the log 
huts some poor shoes that fell to pieces in the first 
rain, and rough clothes and poor food—pork, and meal, 
and such coarse things as she never ate herself. She 
did this, but that was all. Neither she nor her hus- 
band, who owned the whole farm, had ever paid the 
people who worked for them a single penny. 

One warm afternoon, as Andrew Jackson was toiling 
along toward the big house with a heavy pail of water, 
he saw his mother running toward him and waving 
her arms and talking rapidly to herself. He stopped 
and put down the pail, wondering greatly at her strange 
actions. As she came nearer he saw her eyes sparkled 
and she seemed to be both laughing and crying at 
once. 

‘* Leave the water there. 
Hurry! Here, take my band. 
Linkum’s a-coming.” 

She walked very rapidly, and Andrew Jackson fol- 
lowed as fast as his little legs would carry him. When 


Come with me. 
We must run. 


Hurry! 
Mister 


“they reached home they found all the people there, 


every one running hither and thither, packing up 
bundles of clothing and food as fora journey. An- 
drew Jackson's mother told him to put on his best 
clothes while she packed up some bread and salt 
pork. 

Just then he heard it thunder, and he said to his mo- 
ther that it was going to rain. 

‘*That’s guns—Mr. Linkum’s guns. They’s bringing 
the year o’ jubilee. 

In a few moments all the people were ready and they 
went off together down the road, leaving their houses 
empty and deserted. Presently they passed the man 
sion, and the mistress came out and told them to all go 
back to their work, but they only laughed at her, and 
said, 

‘*Mr. Linkum’s a-coming.” 

So they left her standing before the house angry and 
very unhappy, while they seemed greatly pleased at 
something Andrew Jackson could not understand. 
Where were they going, where would they live, and 
who would give them ahouse? To all of which his 
mother said : 

‘* Mister Linkum has come.” 

They tramped on along the dusty road, a merry and 
noisy company, the men carrying bundles and baskets, 
the women leading the children or carrying the little 
ones in their arms. On and on they went through the 
somber woods, with the sound cof the great guns 
growing louder at every mile. The sun had begun to 
go down, and still they kept steadily on. Presently 
three men on horseback appeared at a bend in the 
road. They all stopped, and Andrew Jackson Pitkins 
was glad to sit down on the ground and rest, for he 
was very tired. The three men on horseback were 
dressed in long blue coats, and had guns slung over 
their backs. They had a long talk with some of the 
men of the party, all about the roads and houses there- 
abouts. Some of the women asked the soldiers if Mister 
Linkum was near, and if he wanted a cook or parlor- 
girl. The soldiers only laughed and rode away, leaving 
them alone in the road. 

It was now growing dark, and after a brief consul- 
tation they decided to go on. They must find a house, 
a shelter of some kind, where the women and 
children could sleep. Presently they came to the 
end of the woods, and found a broad valley 
where there were open fields and farms.  See- 
ing a barn in a field they sent a young man to see if 
it was empty. Hecame back in a few moments, and 
said it would do very well. So they all went to the 
barn and crept in, glad to find eventhis shelter. They 
ate some of the things they had in their bundles, and 
then nearly sll went to sleep as best they could, while 
several of the men sat up to keep watch until morn 
ing. 

Andrew Jackson Pitkins woke with a start. There 
was a strange rushing sound in the air, and then sud- 
denly the roof of the barn seemed to break all to 
pieces. Some of the broken boards fell down inside, 





One of the children screamed, and every one started 
up and ran out of the narrow door of the barn. It 
was day again. Such a vast, great place! Such strange 
sights and sounds! The barn stood on a gently sloping 
field near deep woods. Down the hillside lay a broad 
valley. Andrew Jackson never knew before the world 
was so very big. And the men, so many of them, all 
in gray clothes, and standing in long rows, or march- 
ing past in great companies. There were sounds of 
drums beating and heavy thunder onthe air. The sun 
was up, but the sky was cold and gray, and there 
seemed to be much smoke, as of mighty brush fires in 
the woods. 

The poor little party who crept out of the barn were 
in a sorry plight. The men were silent and the wo- 
men crying, while the children were gazing in stu- 
pid wonder at the vast company of people around 
them. 

Presently a company of men on horseback rode 
past, and seeing the people they turned aside and rode 
up to where they stood. One of the men on horseback 
spoke to them and asked where they belonged. 

‘‘Up to Major Seekam’s, Gencral,” said one of the 
men. 

‘‘Then you all go back at once and stay there, and 
attend to your duties.” 

“Go back! Go back to work for mistress without 
pay ?” 

The officer on horseback spoke to a man near bim 
and he rode away. In a few moments the whole troop 
went off, and Andrew Jackson saw a number of men, 
all armed with guns, coming toward them. Nota 
word was said. They knew the soldiers were coming 
to send them back to the mistress to work ayain for 
her without pay. They were too unhappy to say any- 
thing. Mister Linkum seemed to be very far away. 
He had done nothing to help them. 

Suddenly there was a screaming sound in the air, 
then a terrible crash, and the old barn seemed to fly 
into a thousand splinters. The officer in charge of the 
soldiers gave some command, and the men stopped and 
formed a line across the field directly before the group 
of people. 

‘* Run away, run up to the woods,” cried the officer. 

They needed no second bidding, and all ran as fast 
as they could towards the woods, nor stopped till they 
were under the somber pine trees. Andrew Jackson’s 
mother put him ona stone wall where he could see 
everything. of them climbed the trees, but 
most of them were content to lie down on the soft 
ground under the pines. 

Suddenly it lightened. There were flashes of fire 
and terrible crashing, splitting sounds mingled with 
deep roarings. A branch of a tree overhead broke off 
and fell to the ground. Vast clouds of smoke flew 
over the field. Ab! As by magic a troop of horse 
men all in blue appeared through the woods. Never 
had Andrew Jackson Pitkins seen so grand a sight. 
There was music, too, and a handsome young man 
rode out into the field where the men in gray coats 
still stood. 

‘* Forward!” he cried, waving his sword. 

Would they drive on? Would they go down the 
hill into all that smoke ? 

‘*They is Michiganders,” said some one near Andrew 
Jackson. 

** Forward !” 

The music grew louder, and ina magnificent line 
swept out of the woods and down the grassy hill into 
the smoke the men in blue. 

Just then a limb of a tree overhead broke off and 
fell down and struck Andrew Jackson on the foot. It 
hurt him terribly, and his mother snatched him up 
and ran away far into the deep woods. They lost 
sight of their friends, for every one had run away as 
fast as possible. In about an hour it grew very still. 
Andrew Jackson’s mother said, 

‘*Come, Mister Linkum is here.” 

They walked through the woods till they came to 
the grassy hill. The barn was goue. It had burned 
down. Once they nearly fell into a curious round hole 
dug in the ground, and soon after they came to rows 
of white tents where there were many soldiers all in 
blue cooking their dinners over little fires. They 
walked through the camp, but no one told them they 
must go back to the mistress and work for nothing. 
At one place a soldier gave Andrew Jackson a drink 
of coffee—the first he ever tasted in his life. At 
another place they saw many men asleep upon the 
ground with a soldier pacing up and down before 
them. 

Dinah Hulda Pitkins asked if she could help them, 
and if they were sick. 

‘*No, marm,” said the soldier. 
helping.” 

‘* Who were they ?” said she, slowly. 

‘““They was Michiganders.” 

She took little Andrew Jackson in her arms and 
went away with him. Hz wondered why she cried, 
and then—he couldn’t remember any more. When 


Some 


‘*They are past 
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he woke up they were in a railroad car going on and | foot of which a man was to begin some work. It was 


on far away to a new country. 
Andrew Jackson Pitkins has grown up now. 
has even a little Abraham Lincoln Pitkins of his own, 


and goes out with Abraham Lincoln, with the bands 
of music and the soldiers, to the little place just be 
yond the town. They put some flowers on a grassy 
place where there is a stone soldier standing ever on 
guard, just as the man did long years ago, when he 
said to Dinah Hulda Pitkins, 

‘They was Michiganders.” 

AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
| i many of you know how much 

-L_ spend, and bow much the money 


DESK. 


money you 
costs? Do 
you think money costs Try it sometime, 
and see what time or strength or skill you would have 
Some of 


nothing ? 


to give in exchange for even a smal! amount. 
you do not need this suggestion. Perhaps your small 
head is even more bothered with money worries than 
it ought to be. But a little sober thought need not in- 
crease your worry; it may, indeed, lessen it. And I 
am sure there are many among my young people who 
ought to think about the simple question of how their 
daily wants are supplied, aud so learn early the lesson 
which comes to every One sooner or later; the proper 
use of money. 

Even small, curly-haired Johnny, not yet out of kilt 
skirts, may begin to earn his spending money, and 
should be taught to think before he spendsit. The 
boy or girl whose money is coaxed or wheedled out of 
papa’s pocket when he is ‘‘ good-natured,” or too 
absorbed in his newspaper to think what he is doing, 
is learning not to obtain money in an honest, fair way, 
but will be in danger of carrying the coaxing and 
wheedling over the line into embezzlement or defalca- 
tion, when in future their supplies come from other 
sources. 

Honesty and fair dealing are not inconsistent with 
generosity, but we must begin very early in this life 
to arm ourselves against the evils of dishonesty, of 
extravagance, and of covetousness, by habits of thirft 
and of unselfishness. 

This is a long lecture, but I want you to make it 
longer by your own applications. I suggest to you all 
to keep a careful account of your small expenditures. 
It is notof so much consequence about the large ones ; 
you will naturally be careful of those. Look over your 
accounts occasionally and see what proportion you 
spend for the pleasure and comfort of others. Before 
I finish I would spesk of one little meanness—yes, I 
must call it by that hard name—which I have been 
grieved to see. 
allowance for their personal expenses. 


Perhaps Jack and Jennie have an 
It makes them 
very careful to avoid accident to their own belongings, 
but if the cost comes out of ‘‘ father’s purse” they con- 
gratulate themselves at their luck. ‘* Never mind 
about the price of that, father pays for it.” It is the 
little foxes that spoil the young and tender vines; guard 
your heart sgainst that destructive little fox—mean 

ness. 


if 


LEAVENWORTH, Kansas, March 1, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 
We take The Christian Union, and I like to read the letters. I go 
to church and school. I like to go. I hada pony, but my father 


a horse and I 
I have three 
The youngest one’s name is Fanny; she is the dearest little 


my mother has 


I am ten years old. 


sold it because we went away But 
can ride him whenever I want to 
sisters. 
thing you ever saw ; she is two years old, and soon will be three. 
Your truly nephew, Ernest T. H, 
Your letter was dropped in the street, and if it had 
not been kindly forwarded by some one I should not 
have received it. Somebody must be careful not to 
drop letters. 
MERIDEN, Conn., April 27, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 
I send twenty cents for the poor children. 
cleaning silver and going to the post-office. 
If I make a picture scrap-book will you carry it to some sick child 
in a hospital ? 
1 am four years old. 


I earned it myself, 





I would like to be your niece. 
Mar@areT K. H, 
Ithink you areavery useful little girl, to do so 
much work and make so good a use of your money. 
Will it do if I promise to send the scrap-book by some 
good hand in case I cannot carry it myself? I do not 
like to make a promise unless I feel sure I can keep it. 


Co1.umBus, Wis., March 18, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nephews. I am ten yearsold. I 
have a colt, and two bicycles, andasied. We have had a good deal 
of fun sliding down hill this winter. I send twenty-five cents for 
Charity. I have never seen a letter from Columbua, and I would 
like to see this one printed. Yours truly, Frep. A. C, 

What do you do with two bicycles? I should think 
one would beenough. I can beat you sliding, I think. 
This very morning, with green grass all about me, and 
blossoming trees overhead, I slid down hill! hope 
you enjoyed your slides more than I did mine. I was 
Standing, as I thought, safely at the top of a hill at the 





} early, the dew was not yet off the grass, and I had run 
He | 


out of the house with my smooth-soled slippers on. 


The first { knew I was descending the hill just as if [ 
and once @ year he saves up what little money he can | 


were on ice, and the next I knew | was sitting in the 


grass at the bottom of it; were yur slides like that? 


GENEVA, N. Y., May 14, 1883 


Dear Aunt Patience : 


You will no doubt be sorry to hear of the death of Jndge Puck- 
Buttons—the little dog who was admitted-to the circle of cousins 
and whore occasional letters bave appeared in the Writing Desk 
When he left his New York home to come to Geneva he was troubled | 
with a #kin disease which it was hoped a change of air and diet 





would rel 


ve. Bat 


was thonght best 





he did not get ar 





to put him out on a farm where he would 


more liberty. It was a pleasant place, on a vently rolling ridge, 








r awhile it 


with plenty of ont-doors to run in, an old barn to hunt rats in, and 
reveral little Irish chi.dren to play with, who madeagreat pet of 
him. Several times he followed his new mistress into town and | 


made a call at the old home, where we were always glad to see him 


for a short time—and he sometimes made curiously wise choices of 


holidays and special occasions on which to come 


But his disease increased upon him—medicine had previously bee 
given withhont ¢ffect—and et as the spring was opening, after 
several days of much anffering he dic He was an English pug of 
purest breed, and had been given to bis city mistress when a little 
puppy and had grown up a city bome So in his short fe ef 
three or four years he had passed through the changes of city, v 
lage, and conntry life His later days Jacked the fond care of earlier 
years, but if he felt the change he nevertold about it. Sometimes 
when I rode out to the farm, I thought I could see a sad but pa 
tient look upon bis face,‘as if he might say, “lam not very happy 
now, but T’ll try to make the best of it.” 


He did not usually wear the which he signed 
only ** Pack 


Western New York a correspond- 


name witt 


mposing 


Among his friends he was always and 





d wish to sec 


ura, Wu. H. © 





Truly you 
We are all very sorry for poor Puck, and should 


like to read the letters ; chould we not? 








CANAL I EK, April 29 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

My brother and I received our Christmas carda, and we thank you 
One of our Christmas gifts was book, and we have one page 
filled with Christmas carda, Our book is filled now, and we havea 
very nice collection of carda. Apri) the 29th was ** Arbor Day,”’ and 
each room of our school plante i@ school-grounds and 
named it after a distinguished person. There were fifteen trees 
planted in a Our room took J. A. Gartield, and Sammie’* r 
took Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff. Each room prepared so verses to 
epesak. The whole school aang some of the national sons, The day 
was beautiful and we had a vreat many visitors Oneof them made a 
address and read a poem written by a former pup ft act S 
The same day Sammie and I planted a peach tree at meé a! 
named it after our dear Aunt Patience. 

With love from your affectionate nephews, 


James W. E. and Sammie C. E 
Thank you for naming the tree for me. 
The 
namenting your school-house grounds is avery good 
Do you have an ‘‘ Arbor Day” every year? 


I hope it 
will bear delicious peaches for you. plan for or 


one, 


Dear Aunt Patience : 
lum six years old, and mamma is 


writing this letter f« 


rime, as I 





have not learned how to write yet We havea cat named Tib; he 
killed two robins and I buried them, My sisterand | had a funera 
for one of the birds, (Gracie was the mourner, and I dug the grave 
and put the robin in. Then we prayed and sang “* Hold the rt 
I have a sister Grace, five years old, and a sister Elvie, three years 
old. I would like to be one of your nieces. Papa gave me a ham- 
mock, and we have a#ewing. Please answer this letter as soon as | 
you can, and print it in The Christian Nnio 

Good-bye, dear Aunt Patience Manion I. H 


I am afraid I should not want that killed 
robins. Can’t you teach Tib not to do it? Don’t let 
your hammock tumble you down; sometimes people 


& cat 


are very much hurt because the screws are not strong 
enough or the ropes, are old and there comes a fall in 
consequence, 

DovER CENTER 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

Who but 
A card and a letter from you were mort 
winning prize. 
because I wanted to aend you, when I wrote, some of our 


Aunt Patience would think of a“ disappointment card’ 
than compensation for not 
your 


the [have postponed acknowledging avors 








epring 


blossoms, the parqne flower. They grow on the binffs, and the first 


warm days of latter March or early April bring 


are unusually late this epring, and I have just had 


them out; but they 


an opp 


yrtunity to 
get some roots for you, which I send herewith, hoping that they may 
grow and blos#om another year. I remain as aforetime, 


Your loving niece, Mary E. D 


Thank you very much for the plants. They were 
rather white and sorry-looking when they reached me, 
but I am tending them carefully, and I trust they will 
not be too homesick to live. I should think they must 
be beautiful. Do you think they will need any special 
treatment? Do they need sun, or shade ? 


Lockport, N. Y., May 13, 1 

Dear Aunt Patience: 
I thank you very much for the card you sent me, 
pretty. [have just got through reading the letters 
like them very much. 


I think it is very 
in your paper, and 
this 


to-day, and last Sunday, too, and 


I went to Sunday-schoo! morning. I 


went without any thing around me 





was notatall cold. Is itas warm where yon live asa that? I have 
three little canary bird’s eggs. I wonld like to send yon one, only I 
am afraid it would break in the post-office. Do yon like rabbits? I 
had two very pretty ones, but they got out of their hutch A dog 
killed one of them, and the other one is wild about the ya Hattie 


and me have each a little kitten, two weeks old. My little baby 
brother, Stewart, 1s very pretty; he has golden hair and blue eyes ; 
he is just aa eweet as aweet can be. Don't you wish you hadsncha 
sweet little baby brother? Mémma gave me a nice autograph album 





yesterday, and I wieh you conid writs t. I would like to see my 

etter in the paper, but I am writing ) y # letter, #0, Good-bye. 
By y ‘ ALicE M.H 

If you care to trust your album in the mail, and will 

send it to me, I will write in it I do like rabbits, but 

I do not like tosee them shut upinapen. I hada 


uu describe ; 


Isn’t it too bad 


little brother once very much like the one ye 
now he has whiskers, and sings bass 














dear little boys will grow up into big men! 
CHARITY'S KEPORT 
Previously acknowledved ‘ ; $545 9 
Margaret K. Hall, . ' - ; 
Beth Robinson, 
Seth's Papa, , . 5 
Total F ‘ . $546 41 
Affectionately, Aunt PaTignog. 
BIBLE STUDIES 
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What I am thinking of is ment i t ein t Holy Seri; 
ires, and then in connec with « very dis «hed individual. 
It is something wh poseess, and 
esc sometimes had Feve i “ ATO 
was rare Ww he ( t n " natio I 
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rings thoughts of t re © mason, and 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON: 


The Rev. C. F. Thwing, of Cambridge, well-known 
as a contributor to the Christian Union and periodical 
literature, has a volume going through the press of 
Lee & Shepard, which will soon appear, entitled ‘The 
Reading of Books; its Pleasures, Profits and Perils.” 
Its preparation was suggested by the pastor’s work in 
his parish. Some of the proof-sheets which lie before 
me indicate the quality and worth of the work, which 
is well written, scholarly and discriminating. It can- 
not but be belpful, especially to young people who are 
beginning to read books and make up a library. In 
thecoming autumn the Putnams will bring out a re- 
vised edition of Mr. Thwing’s American Colleges, 
which will contain several additional chapters, treat- 
ing such questions as the wealth of colleges, a national 
university, and the higher education of women, bring- 
ing the special facts and statistics down to date. 

In the early history of New England Congregational- 
ism it sometimes happeved that a church which was 
divided on any question of doctrine, discipline, or the 
settling of a minister, would suspend the minority, go 
on with its actions, and after difficulties were thus 
peaceably restored, in process of time remove the re- 
strictions and restore the suspended members to regu- 
lar standing. The Second Congregational Church in 
West Medway has gone several leagues beyond this 


ancient strategy of dealing with disturbing mem- 
bers. One of their number was excommunica- 
ted for taking a bribe. Later he confessed 


his sin and was restored to fellowship. Shortly after 
this last action, and without opportunity to be heard, 
he was again excommunicated, which action was 
persistently opposed as un Curistian and un-Con- 
gregational by a minority, among whom were some 
of the most respectable and influential men in the 
town. For no other reason than this opposition to 
the act of excision, and the absenting of themselves 
from the ordinances and of the church, 
by a strict application of church rules, which would 
cut off alarge part of all communicants in most of 
minority was excommu- 
was called 


services 


the churches to-day, the 
nicated. Recently an cr 
by the minority, of which Dr. Webb was the mod 
erator. The council labored with the majority to 
make the council mutual, but without success, and 
then adjourned a month, meanwhile laboring with the 
majority, to bring the two partics to 
mutual agreement. The efforts were fruitless. The 
past week the council held its adjourned session and 
pronounced the excluded persons still members of the 


parte council 


hoping 


chureb, the act of excision being arbitrary and in 
violation of gospel principles; but the council failed 
to commend them to the fellowship of other churches 
by letters, which the majority refuse to grant. The 
council also advised the calling of a mutual council 
to which all matters should be referred. The modern 
method of excommunicating the minority, as against 
the anc‘ent method of suspending, has the method of 
thoroughness and summary effectiveness. It is such 
a blessed method of peace-making! It is so soothing 
and comforting, and so easily done! 

The Rev. W. H. Hubbard, whose article appeared 
last week in The Christian Union, on Vacant Churches, 
accepts his call to the South C yngregational Church in 
Concord, N. H. Mr. Hubbard's pastorate in Merri 
mack has been fruitful, achurch debt has been liqui- 
dated, good accessions in numbers, and his people are 
most reluctant to part with him; offering to make his 
salary equivalent to what it will be in Concord. He 
goes to afield of wide opportunity, is well equipped 
for work, with heart and hand open to receive what- 
ever truth shall come to him from the word of God. 

It is worth stating that the Congregational Publish- 
ing Society has had quite numerous calls of late for 
the Westminster Catechism; indeed one edition has 
run out. {| Dr. Withrow bought three hundred to 
put in his prayer-meeting. The Doctor doubtless goes 
back to the Westminster doctrines in his theologizing. 
With many it isa curious question how the Doctor 
and Professor Park ‘‘ hitch up” on the New England 
Theology. For some weeks past there have been 
secret Monday meetings at the Park Street Ciurch, 
which the Professor has attended. Is it the object of 
these meetings to study the Catechism? It will be re 
membered that in the discussions of forty years ago 
Professor Park attacked the Catechism with all his 
powers of wil and sarcasm. 

Dr. Pentecost recently gave an admirable talk to the 
students in Andover Seminary on evangelistic work. 
He emphasized the necessity of preaching the grace of 
God as the effective motive to repentance, and the 
means of awakening and deepening the sense of sin 
and guilt. Dr. Goodell, of St. Louis, will lecture to 
the advanced class this week on Christian Work at the 
West; its c*aracter; the workmen needed; discour- 
agement and hindrances ; the extent and pressure of 
demand. President Buckham, of the University of 
Vermont, will deliver the sermon to the graduating 





class of the Theological Seminary, Sunday, June 11. 
Professor Hicks will deliver an inaugural address 
Tuesday evening, June 12; and Professor Harris 
Wednesday forenoon, June 13. OBSERVER. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


The Western Unitarian Conference has just closed 
a very interesting series of meetings. Though the 
sessions lasted a week, and were largely occupied with 
business, they were enlivened with brisk and breezy 
discussions. There are but eighty-two Unitarian 
Churches west of the Allegbanies, and outside the 
large cities these churches ate quite small; but the 
reports of growth seemed encouraging. The papers 
indicated considerable variance of views ; best lllus- 
tratsd by a few extracts. Thus, the Rev. John Snyder 
ina paper on The Thing We Need, assuming that the 
Unitarians of the West have reached what may be called 
the creative period of denominational existence, said : 

** How can we become organically strong, and secure that compact 
ness upon which strength depends without the sacrifice of individual 
We need a method by means of which the religious sen- 
all the cumulative 


freedom ? 
timents and convictions of individuals may gain 
force and influence of institutional life, and not sacri‘ice the absolute 
freedom of individual development. Our Churches ard our associa- 
tion of churches must find their principle of religious fellowship 
ief, but in identity of purpose, The 
loses its present rank, and is dis 

placed for the moment by the more important qneries : Why do you 
aud What uses do you intendto make 


not in uniformity of be old 


question, What do you believe? 
believe ? How do you believe? 
of your belief? There are certain principles of educational action 
in religion which are as vital to the liberal faith as air to the lungs 
or light to the eye. I think we need a universily whose functions 
shall be to translate into spiritual and ethical terms all facts of hu- 
man life, all science, art, philosophy, all outcomes of social relation- 
ships, and show men the larger, finer issues of the sacred science and 


theology.” 





Over against a radical paper by the Rev. G@. A. 
Thayer of Cincinnati, on The Uses of the Bible, which 
seemed to accept modern rational criticism, might be 
put a paper by the Rev. W. C. Gannett, of St. Paul, 
who in speaking of Church Covenants, said: 

** We are on the verge of atime when, instead of boasting that 
we shall be glad to hang our creed on the 
pice because U nitarians are known 


Unitarians have no creed, 
outer walls of our churches and rej 


as having fixed opinions.” 

Rabbi Hirsch, of the Sinai Temple, Reformed Jewish, 
welcomed the Unitarians into the Unitarian brother- 
hood of the Jews. 

“If ever there were Unitarians the Jews are Unitarians. 
is the stream that has borne Unitarianism down through all the ages 
The great Master Jesus and hia Apostie Paul 
Now, when the mysteries of an- 


Judaism 


unto the present time. 
were among its greatest leachers 
perstition are dissolving, it is perhaps with some surprise that you 
learn that through al! the ages the Jews have been Unitarians.” 

These meetings were in marked contrast with those 
of the Y. M. C. A. held this week in Milwaukee. In 
this international gathering men have had something 
to tell. They havea faith to vindicate, a God in whom 
they believe, to whom they are not afraid to pray, and 
a gospel they are not afraid to preach. 

May 17, the Rev. C. C. Cragin, of McGregor, 
Iowa, was installed pastor of Bethany Church. 
Mr. Cragin is the first instalied pastor of this 
church, and the prospects of a happy union 
are very bright indeed. Mr. Cragin’s exami- 
nation was eminently satisfactory, though it was 
evident that he cared more for winning men to Christ 
than for any sharp distinctions in theology. At the 
Monday morning ministers’ meeting Prof. Boardman 
gave a review of Dornerism. He has studied Dor 
ner with great thoroughness, and while giving 
him credit for unusual ability, objected to his system 
as unscriptural and unphilosophical. He spoke highly 
of Professor Smyth’s translation of Dorner on the Fu- 
ture State, and of his notes and introduction, but said 
that this chapter could not be fully understood without 
a mastery of the system of which it is but a fragment. 
Dorner’s theory of the solidarity of the rac, of each in- 
dividual’s share in the sin or the righteousness of the 
whole, with his belief in the incarnation as the 
completion of creation, are the distinguishing features 
of his system. The review was calm, candid, and able, 


and while many present were led to feel that they must 
read Dorner for themselves, they realized, as never be- 
fore, the difficulty there is in understanding a really 
great German theologian. 





| FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 

Ono Thursday, May 17, the friends of the Yale Di- 
vinity School were out in fair numbers at the graduat- 
ing exercises of the class of 1883. From the gray 
heads visible in the college chapel we judge that many 
‘“ ancient men ” retain a living interest in this ‘* school 
of the prophets.” By the day’s indications, the Yale 
faculty seem desirous to meet the New Testament’s 
idea of a well-instructed scribe, by teaching these 
young scribes of the gospel to bring both old things 
and new out of their treasures. 

Mr. Churchill’s address on ‘‘ Christianity in Its Re- 
lation to Criminals,” indicated the practical lines of 
thought along which his mind had been led; while Mr. 





Dickey’s chastened tribute to ‘‘The Christian 
Mystics” showed that the more profound and tender 
experiences of the heart were not neglected. The 
critique of ‘‘ Kuenen’s Religion of Israel” by Mr. 
Richardson was well done and well delivered ; as was 
Mr. Bushnell’s ‘‘ Distinctive Character of the Fourth 
Gospel.” One of the most incisive pieces of thinking 
was the essay of Mr. Edwards upon ‘‘ The Inspiration 
of Inquiry ;” aided by a delivery at once graceful and 
effective, it marked the young minister as a man of 
promise. If any one in the Yale chapel was skeptical 
on foreign missions when Mr. Krikovyan began the 
closing address,on ‘‘Islam not the Absolute Religion,” 
he is skeptical no longer. The closing words, first 
in Armenian, touched many hearts, and 
strengthened many minds on the possibities of the 
Cross as the power to overcome the Crescent. 

In the afternoon a good audience gathered in the 
chapel to hear a discussion of the theme: The Spe- 
cial attractions of the Christian ministry for young 
men at the present time, and the causes which tend to 
deter them from entering upon this work.” The dis 
cussion was opened by Dr. Coe, of New York, and Dr. 
Richardson, of New Britain, and was participated in 
by Drs. Todd, Lyman Abbott, Leonard W. Bacon, and 
H. M. Storrs. The deterrents from the ministry was 
the chief topic of thought; Dr. Coe struck the key 
note of the discussion in the prominence which he 
gave to the difficulty of maintaining that intellectual 
independence which in all other professions is accorded 
asa matter of course; Dr. Richardson emphasized it; 
and other speakers more or less distinctly recognized it. 


spoken 


Other causes mentioned were, shifting pastcrates, un 
comfortable deacons, inadequate support, enlarged ca!ls 
for Christian activity in other fields, and a diminished 
spiritual earnestness in homes and churches. 

The event of the day followed this discussion. This 
was the address delivered by Dr. Dwight on the occa 
sion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his call to his 
present chair inthe Seminary. The warmth, tender- 
ness, and self-depreciation, coupled with an exaltation 
of the work of the Seminary, gave to this paper a 
character wholly unreportable. Dr. Dwight has sur 
vived all but two of the Board who invited him to his 
post, which he entered very young—only a little over 
twenty-five; he is the oldest professor in office, though 
not in years, in the Seminary, and one of the oldest in 
the United States; has seen the Seminary grow to its 
present proportions from one building, no chapel, 
small funds, and few students; and by his faith and 
courage has, more than any other one, served the 
school in peril, and brought it to prosperity. The 
exercises of the day were themselves the best attesta- 
tion of his declaration that it was in spirit peaceful, 
in thought large-minded. In the last twenty-five years 
it has graduated between seven and eight hundred 
students, of whom forty are dead ; the rest, with a few 
exceptions, are preaching the gospel. The last year 
It 
numbers one hundred and six students, about equally 
divided between East and West, and gathered from 
fifty-two different colleges. 


has been one of the most prosperous in its history. 








THE HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY. 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 

The first week of May brought together the alumni 
and trustees of this Theological Seminary to attend its 
forty-ninth anniversary, which closed last evening. 
The various exercises and examinations were of un- 
usual interest. The number of students has been the 
largest, and their scholarship and ability the highest, 
the Seminary has ever known. Thoroughness of train- 
ing under the several professors was especially marked 
by the board of examiners. The most interesting ex 
aminations were those in the newer departments of 
‘* Theological Eacyclopedia” and ‘ Biblical Theology,” 
which have been taught here for the past five years. 
The examinations lasted four days. The first two days 
they were written; the last two, oral. In the depart 
ment of music, which is peculiar to this institution, 
systematic instruction has been given by lectures in 
practical management of church music, in congrega- 
tional singing, classification of tunes and authors, in 
the study of ecclesiastical music theoretically and his 
torically, as well as in practice of singing and vocal 
drill. 

One of the features of this departmentis the ‘Choral 
Union,” comprising 120 members, of selected singers 
from the Seminary and the city, which closed its work 
with a concert on Wednesday evening. ‘‘ Mendels- 
sohn’s 95th Psalm” and parts of the ‘‘ Messiah” were 
well rendered. 

Oo Wednesday afternoon, at the annual meeting of 
the alumni, an able address was delivered by the in- 
coming president, the Rev. L. W. Hicks, of , Wethers- 
field, on ‘‘ The Duties of the Alumnus toward his Alma 
Mater.” An eloquent and fitting tribute was paid to the 
memory of the.Rev. Paul A. Chadbourne, D.D., LL.D., 
late president of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
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lege, who was one of the alumni who died during the 
past year. Atthe meeting of the ‘Pastoral Union” 
on Thursday afternoon, arrangements were made for 
the celebration of the semi-centennial in 1884, and two 
new trustees were chosen, the Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D, 
of Boston, and George Kellogg, Esq., of Hartford. Dur- 
ing the past year $20,000 has been expended for the 
purchase of 16,220 books; this addition makes the 
total number of volumes in the library 34,1 





. Sev- 
eral scholarships have been endowed during the past 
year. 

At the closing exercises on Thursday evening, Presi 
dent Buckham, of the University of Vermont, delivered 
the last Jecture of the ‘‘ Carew © 
sisted also of three Jectures by of 
McGill University, Montreal,“snd one by the Rev. Dr. 
Kk. B. Webb, of Boston. The address to the 
ating class was made by Professor k, C 


surse,” which has con- 


Principal Dawson, 
gradu 
Sissell. Five 
of the class will remain to take a fourth year of study 
The ‘‘ Hartranfi Prize,” for the best essay on some 
missionary topic from the senior class, was awarded 
to Arthur L. Gillett. 
already applied for admission for the coming year. 


An unusually large number have 


This institution pow stands second among Congrega- 
tional seminaries in the number of students, and has 
now & prominent place before the churches by its 
growth in numbers, by the character of the menit sends 
fortb, and by the steadiness with which it holds fast to 
siblical instruction. 

HARTFORD, May 11, 1883. 





CHURCH GLEANINGS, 
(The Editors wiil be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 
RELIGIOUS CONVENTIONS 
—The Presbyterian General Assembly is in session st Sara 
oga Springs. The Rev. E 
4 


stuted clerk, bas been elected moderator Dr. Johnson, of 


I. Hatfield, for many years the 


Chicago, preached the opening sermon, on the perils whicl 


threatened a successful ¢ 





ch: perils to worship doctrine 
licated in 


the advocacy of liturgical;forms in the Presbyterian service 


and ministry; the first adanger of formalisin, it 





a@ danger in laxity of doctrine, showing itself in a demand fo 
a reconstructed theology; and the danger of famine in the 
ministry, showing itself in the fact that there are two thou- 
sand Presbyterian churches uncared for by either pastor or 
stated supply, and a pressing demand for five hundred met 
in the foreign field for new work I'he f the com 


mittee on collegiate and academical education, read by D 
Johnson, added emphasis and afforded illustration to his ser- 


mon. There are already 25,000,000 people west of Ohio, and 


in the year 2000 there will probably be not less than 
50,000,000, while the colleges and higher academies are nearly 
allin the East 
‘*A Presbyterian board of aid fo 


The report recommended the organization of 


colleges and academies, 


with headquarters in Chicago.‘ ‘The report was adopted 
with perfect unanimity, the general spirit of the Assembly 
being evidently in favor of the provision for the establish- 





ges and academies under de- 





ment of denominational ex 
nominations] control. Mr. McCormick, of Chicago, is report- 
ed to have subscribed $5. 000 to start a fund for this Board. 
Dr, Hoyt, of Nashville, lenn., who 
element in the Southern 


represents the younger 
ehurch, in expressing fraternul 
greeting sent by the Southern Asssinbly spoke warmly in 
favor of a forgetfulness of past division and a fraternal fel- 
lowship in the future, and the &pplause witu which his ad- 
drees and the corresponding sentiments of Dr. Hattield 





were received show the heart of this Assembly to bevin favor 
of a union of the Northern 
Churches. 
evening sessions to the discussion of popular topics. A wise 


and Southern Presbyterian 
‘Lhe General Assembly has resolved to devote its 


resolution, and an example which it would be well if all ec 
clesiastical assemblies would follow. 

—The general Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of the United States met at Springfield, Ohio, May 16. About 
200 delegates were present. The report of the Board of For- 
eign Missions shows an increase of 65 per cent. in the contri- 





butions in the churches during the past two years. The 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society will send out two more 
missionaries this Fall. A resolution was passed giving the 
Soard $60,000 
offered to German Lutheran societies to furnish students for 


Foreign Mission Inducements are to be 
theological seminaries under the control of this Synod. The 
report of the delegate from the Lutheran General Synod of 
the South was favorably cousidered. It was resolved to send 
a delegate to the next meetirg of that body, The Synod de 
clared its readiness to unite with the Lutheran Synod South 
and a General Council to secure & common liturgical service 
for all English speaking Lutherans. On the same day that 
the General Synod met st Springfield, the 156:h annual min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania met in Trinity Lutheran Church at 
Norristown. Delegates were 
States. The treasurer’s report shows # balance of $7,600 
This ministerium consists of 544 churchas located in Penn 
sylvania, New York and New Jersey. It is deemed unadvis 
able to organize either an exclusively German or an exclu 
sively English Synod at present. 


present from the adjacent 





—The General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church met at Lexington, Ky., May 17. The opening sermon 
was preached by Dr. R. K. Smoot, of Austin, Texas. The 
retiring Moderator, Dr. T. Rogers, of Virginia, was re- 
elected by acclamation. The Rev. H. R. Raymond, of 
Marion, Ala., was elected Secretary. An address was pre- 
sented by the delegates of the Northern Presbyterian Assem- 
bly to the delegates to the Southern Presbyterian General As- 
sembly. Its most important passages are as follows; ‘ [rt 








TILE 


CHRISTIAN 


UNION, 


requires two or more to make @ quarrel. The less of trath 


and the less of reason there be in the strife and quarrel, the 
wore bitter, the more acrimonious, it becomes But it so 
turns out that sometimes one of the belligerents has grace 
viven him to cease dealing out railing accusatior 


by some means to examine anew the ground. No one gives 


true love and charity but that he feels and knows that it is 
better to give than to receive So it is that no man out of a 
pure heart utters a truthful, kind word, or does & gener 

noble, magnanimous act but that he derives therefrom in 


calculable advantages over the recipient of the kind w 





act. He who goes furthest in confessir " 


adjusting @ difficulty must 





receive aa wear 





the more glorious crown of rejoicing. When su 
words ur littered a8 those just referred to, that i end of 


controversy. There is no ground !eft for contention or lar 


rel. The otber side canvot do less than say the same I} 
can say no more, for all has been said aud assented to 4 
esn be ssid; the ground bas been entirely covered You 


may not have said very much tbat was offensive to those ou 


our side; you nay bave, you probably did, think many bard 





ys We did not ask you to regret or withdraw ar 
ig You studied to do those things that make for pea 


- } 


You, of your own? accord, expressed 1 
drawal of, the offensive word. In your 
got the start of us and did this noble thing 


The meeting of the General Synod of the Reforms 





Presbyterian Church of North America bea st Philade 
phiu, May 17. Delegates were present from a arts of 
the Uvited States and Canada. A letter of greeting to tl 


Synod froin the Eastern Presbyterian Synod of Ireland wa 
read to the meeting as follows 


‘* The times we li im are 
full of turmoil, and a change is making itself perceptible no 
only in political matters, but also in religious matters. We 
should seek by every measure to encourage the hearts of 
each other. We are far from deprecatipg & spirit of inquiry, 
whether in regard to the political situation of the age or 


whether in manner of doctrine or mode of duty. We believe 


t our duty to tabor to maintain and hand down the pr 
ciples of the Church to posterity The peace of the country 
is much improved. We do not need to inform you of the 
lawlessuess and crime which have been producing almost 4 
reign of terror ip this country, especially in the South an 


West; the seed sown by unscrupulous and misguided ag 





Lators, Whose #itu it 18 LO sever e connection Of this « 
try with Great Britain, have been reaped in @ ter harve 





L vi tanding the benevolent efforts of the 





as embodied in recent legislation to remedy the present 


evils under which the country bas so long groaned, by li: 
power of landlord eviction and securing the interé 


of occupiers of land in the buildings in which they and their 





futhers bave invested their capital, whether of money or of 

abor. Human life is ruthlessly sacrificed. Such is the stat 
of wiety in the disturbed portions of the ec try thut 
crime if appal atrocity, Of most revolting barbarity are 
couimitted, not und 


r the darkness of night only but int 

broad light of day.” The Committee on Foreign Corre 

spondence was ordered to frame a fitting reply to 
the communication On the morning of the 18th 
the Rev. Theodore W. Wells, the delegate from the Genera 
Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America, ad 
dressed the Convention, and expressed the hope that the Gen- 
eral Syuod of the Reformed Presbyterian Chureh and the 
General Synod of the Reformed (Vutch) Church in America 


migut be 


continued, to the mutual benefit 
moderator, the Rey. James F. Norton, replied to the addres 


stating that & close relation had been established between tl 

two churches, as many of the vital points at issue were iden 
tical to both. At the afternoon session the report of the 
committee on the ‘* Signs of the Times" was read by the RK 


J.C. Chapman. 


| The report says that thanks 


giving is due 
for the progress of the age, but also refers to the many 
things which are causes of sorrow Reference is made to 
communism in France, socialism in Germany, nihilism ir 


Russia, aud Fenisuism in Great Britain as matters of great 


regret. The United States is considered to be in as good a | 


political condition as any country, cousidering that Utab 
rerritory and the Oneida Commuuity are within its borders. 
The Church is reported in an unsetiled condition. In view 
of the many evils which affect peoples and nations the report 
recommends Thursday of the week of prayer in January 
I8s4, as a day of humiliation and fasting. The report was 
adopted. Considerable discussion took place at the morning 
session of the Reformed Presbyterian Synod on Saturday 
caused by the objection of the Rev. Mr. Wylie to the report 
of the committee on the Theological Seminary. He was fol 


lowed by other speakers, who made various charges against 


| the Seminary, among them being one charging the students 


The moderator rebuked the member of 
the Synod who made the charge, aud after @ warm debate 


with intemperance. 


| the report of the committee was accepetd 


—The cighty-eighth annual couneil of the Episcopal 
Church of Vi 
the church in a healthy and growing condition throu 
the State 
Miss., extended to all the bishops in the Southern State 


yvinia met at Richmond, May 17. Reports show 





ghout 


In response to an invitation of Bisbop Green, of 





meet in convention in July for the purpose of considering 
the work among the colored people, a delegation has beer 
appointed to attend that conference. Dr. Alfred Raudolph 
rector of Emanuel Church at Baltimore, was elected assist 
ant fbishop. He is @ Virginian by birth. On Saturday 
the committee who were appointed to report on t rela- 
tion of the church to the colored people reported i 
separate church organizations for the colored people. This 
report was cigned by three colored clergymen, aud was unani- 
mously adopted. 


—The first national meeting of the old German Baptist 
branch of the Dunkers, since the recent division in the sect, 
closed, May 19%, at Flora, Ind., a locality in which there are 
large number of this peculiar class, and where three na~- 


onal gatherings have been 1. There was much to do ir 
the way of organiz yr iat v and | 
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| { ted Presbytery of Caledonia, New York, met in 


that city May 1. The report of t 





| f 4 4s 
irer of the Presbytery shows tha hus be i n 
the benevolent contributions during the last year larger thar 
any other year for nine years pus An effort is being made 
to raise $500,000 as a memorial in connection with the quar- 
ter centennial of the existence of the church. [t was decided 


to hold a Sunday-school convention at 
Jatter part of June 


Peoria, N. Y., in the 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


-Anthony W. Colver, of Woodbury, Conn., has accepted a call 
to the church at Carmel, N. Y. 

~James H. Laird, pastor of the South Charch at Andover, Masa., 
has received a call to the church at Hinsdale, Mass. 

George M. Tuttle, of Kalamazoo, died May 9, aged sixty-four 
years 
aaa L. R. Trask was dismissed by council from the pastorate of 
the Second Church at Holyoke, Mass., May 17. The same day 
M. Woolsey Stryker was installed pastor of the church by the same 
council. 

James A, Barnes, pastor of the church at Hersey, Micb., bas 
accepted a call to the church at Williamston, Mich. 

—Curtis Graham has been installed pastor of the Union Church at 
Bast New York, L. I. The church is & new organization, now wor- 
ehipipg in 4 ball. 

—Edward Anderson, pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian 
church at Toledo, Ohio, has accepted a call to the High Street 
church at Columbnaas, Ohio, 

Henry J. Whalen, of Fishkill, N. Y., bas accepted a call to the 
church at West Cummington, Mase, 

—Charles J. Hill, pastor of the chnrch at Middletown, Conn., bas 
resigned. 

Thomas M. Davies, pastor of the church at Dexter, Me., has 
received a call to Bridgeport, Conn. 

—Epbraim W, Allen, pastor of the church at North Middleboro, 
Mass.. bas resigned. The resignation wili take effect July 8. 

Edward P. Armstrong has accepted a call to Taftville, Conn. 

—Charles Van Norden, of St. Albans, Vt., bas preached his farewell 
sermon at that place, and entered upou his duties as pastor of the 
North Chureh at Springfield, Mass. 

—Benjamin Howe, pastor of the church at Ipswich, Mass., bas 
resigned, after fifty years of active service. 

George W. Blagden, of Boston, Mass., has removed to New 
York. 

-John Bragdon has severed his connection with the Fourth 
Church at Haverhill, Mase. 

—Erastus Blakeslee, pastor of the church at Greenfield, Mage., 
will not withdraw his resignation in accordance with the wishes of 
the majority of his people. 

Henry L. Slack was installed pastor of the church at Danbury, 
Conn, May 22. 

Leander T. Chamberlain, pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church at Norwich, Conn, has received a call to the Classon Avenue 
Presbyterian church at Brocklyn, N. Y. 

—W: H. Marble, of Holland, lowa, has received a call to the 
church at Boulder, Col. 

-George A. Jackson, pastor of the First Church at Swampeacott, 
Maas., has resigned. The council advised that the pastoral relation 
be not severed. Mr. Jackson will take a long vacation. 

—William D. Westervelt was installed pastoral of the Second 
Church at Denver, Col., May 9. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Ira C,. Lyon, pastor of .the church at Londonderry, N. H., has 
accepted a call to the church at Jerseyville, Lil. 

—Samuel A. Harlow, of Brooklyn, N. Y., bas been installed pastor 
of the second Mantua church at West Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Robert J. Service, David M. Hutchinson, Frank B. Dwigkt, Ear! 
T. Lockwood, Paul Van Dyke, were licensed to preach by the New 
York Presbytery. J. Walter Lowery, James D. Paxton, Augustus 
Birchenbach, and Vincent Pisek were ordained evangelists. 

—Allen F. De Camp will be installed pastor of the Washington 
Heighta Church, June 3 

—Frank B. Dwight will be ordained in Romeyn Chapel! at New 
York, May 27. 

—A. Grimmerman, of ‘he Union Theological Seminary, will take 
charge of the church at Elmwood, Conn., during the summmer. 

— Donald Morrison was instalied pastor of the church at Lansing, 
Mich., May 8. 

—Luther A, Ostrander was ordained pastor of the church at Lyons, 
N. Y., last week. 

—Francis L. Robbins, pastor of the Oxford Church at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is being urged by his congregation to accept a vacation of 
fifteen months and return to them as pastor. The matter is under 
consideration. 

— William G. Hubbard, of Parma Center, N..Y., has accepted a ca! 
to Williamson, N. Y. 

—George F. Cain was installed pastor of the Firat Church at 
Albion, N. Y., May 10. 

—Francis P. Kobine, pastor of the Oxford Church at Philadelphia, 
Pa.. bas resigned. 

—Addison V. C, Schenck, of Philadelphia, has been installed pas- 
tor of the church at Marinette, Wis. 

—Archibald McCullagh, pastor of the Ross Street Presbyterian 
Charch at Brooklyn, N. Y. has received a very tangible evidence of 
the appreciation of his people. The salary of the pastor bas been 
increased to $6,000. 

—Wi'liam M. Paxton, pastor of the Firet Church at New York, has 
been elected to the chair of Eccclesiastical, Homiletical, and Pas- 
toral Theology at Princeton Theological Seminary. 


EPISCOPAL. 

—Langdon C. Stewardson, rector of the Church of the Reconcilia- 

ion at Webster, Mass., has resigned. 

—Beverly E, Warner, rector of St. Mary’s church at Manchester, 
Mase, bas accepted aa call to Corning, N. Y. 

—Chariles Bussell Treat, assistant minister at St. John’s Charcb, 
Stamford, bas been elected assistant at St. Thomas’s Church, New 
York. 

—Henry B. Jefferson, rector of St. Paul’s Church at Bad Axe, 
Mich., has accepted a call to Ionia, Mich. 

—Henry Lockwood, rector emeritus of Christ Church at Pittsford, 
N. Y., bas been attacked by paralysis. 

—Samuel Snelling will be formally recognized as assistant of St. 
John’s Church, Charlestown, Mase. 

—Charies Holbrook has received a call to Trinity Church at 
Aurora, Ill. 

—J. L. Parks will enter upon his duties as rector of Holy Trinity 
at Middletown, Conn., June 3. 

—William Lee, Archdeacon of Dublin, Ireland, died last week, 
aged 65 years, 

REFORMED. 

—J. A. De Speder, pastor of the church at Macon, Mich., has re 
signed. 

—Elbert S. Porter, pastor of the Firat Church at Brooklyn, Eastern 
District, has celebrated with his people the thirty-fourth anniversary 
of his pastorate. 

—Diedrich Willers died at Romulus, N. Y., May 13, aged eighty- 
five years. 

—F. E. Hopkins, pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Hem patead 
LL, bas declined the call to the Old Bushwick Keformed Church, 





—William H. Ford was installed pastor of the Middle Church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 15. 
BAPTIST. 


- A, W. Worthington, pastor of the ehurcn at Berna rdeton, Mase. 
bas resigned. The resignation has been accepted. 

—L. E, Spafford, pastor of the church at Belleville, Micb., has 
resigned. 
*-—G. M. Adams, pastor of the church at Grand Kapide, Mich., has 
accepted a cal] to Parma, Mich. 

—F, Shearer has withdrawn his resignation as pastor of the church 
at Warsaw, N. Y. 

A. Wilkins, pastor of the church at Rose, N. Y., bas resigned, 

—J.S. Hoyt, pastor ef the church at Cambridge, Mase., haa re- 
signed. The resignation took effect April 30. 

—A.N. Woodruff, pastor of the church at Wales, Maes., has re- 
signed. 

—S. H. Emery, of Bellows Falls, Vt., has accepted a call to the 
church at Leominster, Masa. 

—famuel Thatcher, of Webster, Conn, ia called to the church at 
Brandy Hill, Thompson, Conn. 

William C. Carr, pastor of the church at Danielson, Conn., has 

resigned. 

—John Evang, of Westerly, R. I., bas accepted the call to the Her- 
kimer Street Church at Brooklyn, N. Y 


Sunday Afternoon. 


GIVING OURSELVES. 
By Henry Warp BEEOHER. 


** Jesus sat Over against the treasury, and beheld how the people 
cast money into the treasury : and many that were rich cast in much. 
And there came a certain poor widow, and she threw in two mites, 
which make a farthing. And hecalled unto him his disciples, and 
saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, that this poor widow hath 
cast more in than all they which have cast into the treasury: for al! 
they did cast in of their abundance ; but she of her want did cast in 
all she had, even all her living.”"—MARK Xii., 41-44. 








HE names are all left out. Her name is left out 

because, I suppose, she was not one that any- 
body knew or cared anything about. She was one of 
those poor creatures that fill up; that we treat with 
geueral kindness, but that have no position in society. 
We treat them as if they were the mortar that held to- 
gether the living stones of the temple—as if they were 
not of any great importance themselves, but were made 
important by their relation to important things. And 
the rich men had no names here, though doubtless 
they had in their time. 

You will recollect that in the 13th of 1st Corinthians 
it is said, ‘‘ Though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and 
have notcharity, it profiteth me nothing.” Here was 
a case in point. The rich men gave a great deal, and 
the poor woman gave very little. There can be no 
doubt that the rich men gave ostentatiously. It must 
have been so in some sense, or it would not have been 
observed. We know that, in fact, there was a good 
ceal of pride in the matter of the public offerings that 
were made in the temple, and that were more or less 
inspired both by patriotism and religion; and we can 
conceive how in an age when to be rich was to be cor- 
rupt almost invariably, and when to put money into 
the treasury could hardly by avy construction be sup- 
posed to be a charitable act, and could scarcely be 
regarded as other than an act of ostentation, or pride, 
or interest—we can conceive how such men, under 
such motives, in such an age, would make gifts in the 
temple. 

On the other side was this insignificant widow who 
threw in her two mites, her farthing. They came and 
threw in their golden pounds, that went rattling down 
the sides of the metallic vessel that was used for the 
reception of the money; and then she came and 
threw in her farthing, that, as it went down, made 
about as much noise as if it had been a thin slip of 
paper; and nobody thought anything aboutit. I beg 
your pardon, there was somebody that did think some- 
thing about it. It was observed by the Saviour; for 
he was a keen observer. I can imagine that I see him 
observing everything that was going on in the temple. 
He saw those pompous rich men come in one after 
another, and throw down their tribute. What he 
thought of them I do not know; but I have some idea 
of what he must have thought of them. By and byhe 
saw this ill-clad, solitary woman advance and slip in 
her farthing. There was a contrast such that he 
thought it worth his while to gather his disciples to- 
gether and discourse to them about it; and he said: 
‘Verily I say unto you, that this poor widow hath 
cast more in than all they which have cast into the 
treasury.” Of course he did not mean in actual amount; 
the text sets that at rest; but there were two senses in 
which she did put in more than all of them together. 
In them all there was not so much of the spirit of 
giving as there was in this single little woman. From 
the standpoint of true benevolence these rich men, 
with all their parade, did not do so much as she did. 
Their act was not so generous as hers was. They gave 
of their abundance, and she gave of her penury. She 
gave her whole living; and the relation of those two 
mites, of that one farthing, to her property, to what 
she had to give, was greater than the large golden 
sums that these men gave in relation to what they had 
to give. 





Two lines of thought spring out of this little inci- 
dent. One teaches us what is the mind of Christ, and 
the other teaches us how we may criticise our own 
conduct. 

I think there sare very few men of whom it may be 
said that their charity bears any proportion to their 
ability ; that they contribute to the benefit of others 
in any proportion to what they carry in themselves ; 
that they solace, instruct, and help their fellow men as 
they might. There is such a thing as being selfish in 
the use of one’s self. There is selfishness in learning. 
There are men who store themselves full of knowl- 
edge, and never use it; and it dies with them. They 
are living sepulchers before they die, filled with en- 
tombed knowledge. There are multitudes of men who 
have power in a thousand directions a part of 
which they bring forth in practical life so far as the 
exigencies of their business demand, but the remainder 
of which is a bhundred-fold more than they use in 
distribution to others. Indeed, many people get tired 
of doing the little that they do. They become enlight- 
ened, they gather experience, they use their wisdom 
for the good of those around about them a year, two 
years or three years, until they just come to the sum- 
mit of power, and then they feel that they have done 
their share, and back out, and ‘‘ leave the work,” as 
they say, ‘‘to younger men,” and go into a corner, 
acd are no longer of any benefit to themselves or to 
anybody else. 

How .many persons there are who by nature and 
grace are admirably fitted for the work of God in con- 
nection with the church, but who do not do anything 
of the sort. Sometimes it is weariness, sometimes it 
is a lack of time, sometimes it is one thing and some- 
times it is another that they put forward as an excuse 
for not fulfilling their duty in this regard. It may be 
that in the providence of God a man is so engrossed 
in business, or so circumstanced in his family relations, 
that he cannot go into church work ; but it is a very 
serious question with every one of us whether we are 
doing our full duty in giving —whether we are 
doing what Christ did, who gave himself. That 18 
what he is doing now. It is the very business of God. 
It is what he lives for. He is giving his thought, his 
feeling, his power, and his presence throughout the 
universe. He has nothing else on hand todo. And we 
are redeemed by the blood of Carist, that we may be- 
come ‘like him, and give ourselves for others. The 
best part of one’s self lies in the rational man; the 
gifts of the soul are a thousand times more important 
than the gifts of the hand; but, to descend from 
that higher view of giving, there are very few who 
give in any proportion to their means. The great 
generosity of the world lies below the medium line. 

I have known some men that I think made an art of 
giving. It was a divinescience withthem. They had 
a conscientious purpose in it from the beginning. I 
remember the instance of a man ia Boston who en- 
tered in his journal, ‘‘ I have this day resolved before 
God that I will not, after I shall have acquired a for- 
tune of such and such an amount, spend any* part of 
my earnings for myself.” He went on accumulating 
until he reached a moderate point, and from that point 
he dedicated himself to the earning of money that he 
might give it away. This he did through a long series 
of years. He was incredibly rich; and yet, when he 
died, his possessions were comparatively small. He 
asc by what he gave away, and not by what he 
kept. Buthow few persons act on that principle! How 
many persons that receive a large income, having an 
ambition to increase it, simply save up their money 
and give as little for benevolent purposes as they pos- 
sibly can! It may be that at charity fairs they give 
twenty-five or thirty dollars; but that is nothing to 
what they might give, and God looks down upon it 
and measures it according to their power of giving. I 
think that if this test should be applied to men, and 
they should be held responsible for giving in propor- 
tion to their means, there would be a very severe 
reckoning for multitudes of them, although they do 
give more or less, and are sometimes regarded as gen- 
erous men. God, who sees not merely the outward act 
but the inward feeling, when he comes to judge men 
will bring to bear upon them a light that will make 
their hearts tremble. 

Butthen there is a pleasanter side than this. We 
are under the administration of a Saviour who lets 
nothing escape his observation ; and although it makes 
very little difference, comparatively speaking, what 
men think of us, it makes a great deal of difference 
what God thinks of us. 

There are ten thousand hearts in the community 
that are throbbing all the time with a sense of insig- 
nificance, and saying, ‘‘ Who am I? What can Ido? 
I have no wealth, no education, no position.” That 
may be true; but there is a Saviour who judges not by 
the magnitude of a gift, but by the desire that is be- 
hind it. There are a great many poor widows whose 
offerings in the sight of God are larger and nobier than 
those of rich men who give largely. There is no act 
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that comes from the soul which is not seen. Men do | 


not see it, perhaps, but angels do. 


PAUL AT ANTIOCH. 


By Lyman Apporr. 


YAUL in his missionary journeys came to Antioch 
—the Antioch in Pisidia 

went into the synagogue to worship. 
synagogue 


and as was his wont 


The services of 


the curious combination of the 
Episcopal liturgy and the New England 
After the prayers 


read the conductor of the 


were a t 
conference. 
day had been | 


any 


Paul, who probably bore | 


and lessons of the 


services might invite 


one to address the people. 
the appearance and possibly the insignia of a rabl 
was invited into the desk to speak. The Jews univer- 
Messiah who should 
come to the Jewish people and redeem it from its 
political yoke of bondage—a Jewish Kossuth, or Will 
iam of Orange, or Cromwell, or Washington, Paul 
Old Testament history ; re 

minded them how their history was a prophecy and 


| 


sally believed in and accepted a 


began with a recital of 


promise of this Messiah; and then proceeded to de- 


clare to them that they had misunderstood the promise 


of God; that it was broader, larger, deeper than they 
had expected ; that their Messiah had come; bad been 
rejected by the Jews; had been crucified and buried ; 
had been raised from the dead; and had brouyvht, not 


: , 
a redemption from the political yoke of bondage but 
the remission of sins; not deliverance from the R 
that 


from which the law was unable to 


law, but a ransom from al! burden and bondage 
ransom them ; 
demption too, not merely for the Jewish people bi 
all those that had spiritual faith in him as their It 
deemer. The effect of 
familiar to us but novel to 


this startling declaration, 
them, was two-fold. It 
aroused the curiosity and the enthusiasm of the 
tude who f Paul 
learn more of this glad news 


multi 
Barnabas, eager t 


lin the eccle 


llowed after and 


; it srouse 
siastics a spirit of envy and opposition; 
they were unwilling to confess that they had so utterly 
failed in their interpretation of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and because they were 


both because 


unwilling to con 
cece that God’s truth in the mouths of strange Apos les 


could produce effects so much greater than had ever 


and lives of 
Paul and Barnabas wasted no 
time, however, in debate with the ecclesiastics. If, 
said they in effect, you are unable to receive the glori 


ous light of the Gospe]l 


before been produce d on the hearts mer 


by their preaching. 


of Jesus Christ, we simply turn 
from you to the Gentiles, who have shown their inter 

This is the 
principal incident given us for our meditation for to 
day ; the practical lessons which it suggests are many 
and important. 


est to learn and their readiness to receive. 


1. Jesus Christ is the center and heart of the Bible; 


| them. 





all the Old Testament points to him; all the New Test 
ament is derived from him; all the literature ef the 
character, and teachings; he is the sun 


Bible is to be interpreted in harmony with his life, | 

al prophets, | 
patriarchs, and apostles are planets who revolve about 
him. The law is a schoolmaster which brings us to 
Christ; the history is a road which the tra- 
verses toward Christ; prophecy is a vision and antici- 





nation 


pation of Christ; and all the Epistles are streams which 
have their source in Christ. 

2. The aphorism that the Bible is for common people, 
and the interpretation which common people put upon 
it must be the correct one, is one of those half-truths 
which often do more harm than a full falsehood. The 
common people among the Jews, even the most devout 
and godly among them, anticipated no other than a 
political Messiah, no other than a political redemption. 
They read Moses, as Paul afterward told them, with a 
veil over their face. The truth of their revelation was 
profounder than they knew. What was true of them 
is always liable to be true of us. Any interpretation 
which makes the Bible seem less to us than it was be- 
fore we may instantly reject; but any interpretation 
which suggests to us in its teaching a profounder and 
& more spiritual truth may be true, and is certainly 
not to be rejected merely because it bas never before | 
been received. We are not to be like the Athenians, 
always searching for some new thing; nor like the 
Pharisees, ready to stone the first Stephen who offers 
us & new interpretation of the word of God; but like 
the Bereans, who searched the Scriptures to see whether 
these things were so or not. 

3. Not infrequently in the history of the church has 
God’s progressive revelation found its worst opposition 
Within, not without, the church organization. When 
the prophets came preaching a pure and spiritual relig- 
ion, the forces which withstood them were those which 
emanated from the temple and the priesthood. The | 
Pharisaic teachers of the law and the Sadducaic priests 
made & common cause to crucify Jesus Christ. The 
unfolding of the great truth of justification by faith, 
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which had been hidden in the Scriptures, was done 
despite the bitterest the Church of 
Rome. The preaching of a free gospel by Wesley and 
W bitefield encountered the envy and even the consci 
entious opposition of the great dignitaries and author 
ities of the Church of England. ‘ Let him that stand 
! fall.” Let us 


antagonism of 


eth take heed lest he also be aware in 


| Our Own time lest, on the one hand, we be blown about 


by every wind of doctrine, and lest, on the other hand, 
we refuee to receive the light which God is ever break 
ing forth out of bis word, and to be instructea by the 
teaching which his Spirit and his prophecies are eve 
unfolding to the docile disciple. 

4. In our 
lesson from the example of the Apostles, who rarely 


Christian working we may well learn a 
allowed themselves to be turned aside into controversy 
with opponents, whether that opposition was pagan, 
heretical, or ecclesiastical. Our business is to preach 
Lord Jesus Christ, to redeem 


rom error, and to build them up in god 


the gospel « f the men 
from sin and f 
iristian love. The best 


liness and ¢ way to vanquish 


opposition to our work, whether it comes from the 
infidel on the platform, or from the ecclesiastic in the 
pulpit or the pew, is to disregard it, and turn with our 
message of the good news of the salvation of Christ to 


those who will hear and will receive. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD 


JEWS AND GENTILES. Acts xili., 13-16; 43-52 
By Emity Huntington MILuer. 
§ yee were many Jews living in all the heathen 
cities to which Paul and Barnabas came in their 


missionary journey. They had gone there to trade 
and make money, and live comfortably, and they were 
had fine syna- 


gogues, where they met to worship God. But they 


some of them rich and honorable, and 


never thought of trying to teach the idolators about 
They thought God only cared for the Jews, and 
they expected to be saved because they were the chil 


drenof Abrabam, and not because they loved and served 


God. When Paul and Barnabus came to Antioch, 
not the great Antioch where they preached for a year, 
but a smaller city, they went into the synagogue on 
the Sabbath and sat down among the people. After 
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the ruler had read from God’s word, he saw these two | 


them to 
speak to the people, if they had any message for them 
So Paul stood up and explained to them what the 
words of Scripture meant. 
The first which the 


strangers sitting there, and sent to invite 


verse ruler of the synagogue 


read was this from Isaiah: ‘‘I have nourished and 
brought up children, and they have rebelled against 
me.” 

Paul reminded them of the way God had brought 


them out of Egypt, and fed them and cared for them 
like children, and how they had often disobeyed him 
whom he had 
He told the story 
of Jesus and his resurrection, and that only through 
He told them 
that not only the Jews, but all that believe, might be 
saved by Christ. That was wonderful 


and at last had crucitied the Saviour 


sent to deliver them from their sins. 
him could they find forgiveness of sin. 


news for the 


| Gentiles, and after the Jews had gone away the Gen 


tiles came to beg Paul to preach these same words to 
them on the next Sabbath. 


All through the week there was 80 much talk about | 


it that on the Sabbath almost the whole city came to 
gether to hear this word of God. 

One would suppose the Jews would have been glad 
to see this; but they had no true love for God in their 
hearts, and so they were filled with envy. They did 
not want these people, whom they despised, crowding 
into their comfortable synagogues and filling up the 
seats. They were angry to hear these strange preacl 
ers telling the Gentiles that they, too, might be accept- 
ed of God, and saying, “Is he the God of the Jews 
only? Yes, of the Gentiles also.” ‘‘ What then? are 
we better than they? No, in no wise; for we 
before proved to both Jews and Gentiles that they are 
all under sin.” 


have 


The Jews could not keep silent, they were so angry, 
and they began to dispute what Paul said, and say evil 
things about the Apostles, and about Jesus their Lord. 
But Paul and Barnabas were not afraid. The 
had told them to go first to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel; and now that they would not listen, but put 
the word of God away from them, the Apostles 
turned to offer the precious salvation through Christ 
the Lord had bidden them. The 
been like dogs picking up the 
crumbs under the table, but now Paul tells them 
they may be children, and come to the feast. The 
very best of them had been like the good Cornelius, 
in the dark, and not knowing just how to find their 
way to God; but now Paul tells them that this Jesus 
has been set for a light unto them, to guide their feet 
into the way of peace. No wonder they were glad, and 
glorified God. Great numbers of them listened and 


to the Gentiles, as 
Gentiles had only 


Lord | 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


ART AND ARTISTS, AND WHAT IS SAID OF THEM. 


One of those bits of personal information that make 
royalty and great!men appear really human is currentin 
respect of the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, 
who, when in Boston recently, called on the favorite 
artists, Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel, the Princess 
having been one of Mr. Hensche!’s pupils in London 
before she was transported to this side by her husband 
and he by his wife, who was Miss Lillian Bailey, of 
Columbus, Ohio. The vice-royal couple appear quite 
like ordinary individuals when spoken of as plain Mr. 
and Mrs. Lorne, as the Boston newspaper reporter repub- 
lican-izes them. Speaking of British royalty, it is an 
easy step from the Princess Louise to the Prince of 
Wales, who on May 7 opened the new Royal College 
of Music, London, before a brilliant audience of nota- 
bles, among whom were Mr. Pinafore Sullivan, now 
Sir Arthur, Mr. George Grove, the musical editor and 
writer, and Dr. George Alexander Macfarren, Princi 
pal of the Royal Academy of Music. The two last- 
named gentlemen were also knighted at the same time 
with Mr. Sullivan, and one reflects that when one Sir 
Arthur and two Sir Georges can be ‘elevated ” in one 
day, titles must be cheap in the neighborhood of the 
English throne. Another distinctinction in connec- 
tion with music and royalty is the appointment 
recently by King Louis of Bavaria of a niece of Rich- 
ard Wagner as ‘‘ Royal Professor of the School of 
Music.” This is the first appointment of a woman to 
this position ever made in Germany. Along with this 
recognition of woman’s ability in Germany comes news 
of scientific honor awarded to a lady ina country 
where woman has always been regarded as little less 
than an Oriental mystery. The following item, clipped 
from ‘‘ Nature,” will explain : 

Some time since we alluded to the work done in China by an 
American female physician, Mise Dr. Howard. She has attended 
the mother of Li Hung Chang, the great Viceroy, and now we read 
ehe is treating the wife of the same high official. The fame of the 
lady doctor appears to have spread far and wide over North China, 
and she is now flooded with applications for assistance and advice 
from the women of wealthy families, who would die rather than be 
treated by a foreign male physician. It looks as if the various 
countries of the East offered an almost inexhaustible field for women 

oasessing medical knowledge and skill. 

This, to be sure, 1s not art perhaps, but may be al- 
lowed a place here by reason of a sort of negative 
association, inasmuch as a woman, if not artistic, is 
generally artless. The present lady is at all events 
prodigiously scientific, and may therefore, by grace of 
our heading, be suffered to remain. 

Although opera and its exponents are for this season 
at least laid away with one’s furs and ulster, it will not 
come amiss to forecast a bit and see whom the winter 
of 1883-84 shall bring us. Of the people new to 
America the most celebrated is Madame Sembrick, the 
prima donna whose reputation in England and on the 
Continent is very great. She is to be one of the lead- 
ing ladies of the company that is to open the colossal 
new Opera House on upper Broadway next October, 
and briefly her biography is as follows: She was born 
in Lemberg, in the northeastern part of Austria, Feb. 
15, 1858. Her father was a music teacher of consider- 
able ability. Up to the age of sixteen she studied in 
strumental music only, and was proficient both as 
violinist and pianist. At sixteen she met Liszt at 
Vienna and here discovered her vocal gifts, which she 
cultivated assiduously in Milan and .Dresden, appear- 
ing at length in a concert at La Scala and afterwards 
in opera at Athens. In 1880 she went to London, 
where Mr. Gye, after hearing her sing one song, 
offered her an engagement of five years. Since then 
she has sung in all the large cities of Europe. She is 
not beautiful, but is a fine actress and has a voice of 
the highest soprano compass. She is said to be the 
only singer now on the operatic stage who can sing in 
the original key the air ‘‘Che pur Astro,” from Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘ Il Seraglio.”. Another member of the troupe 
will be Mme. Nilsson-Rouseaud, who is now trying her 
hand at literature as well. la the next number of the 
‘*North American Review ” she will have a paper on 
public singing, thereby following the precedent formed 
by Clara Louise Kellogg, who contributed an inter- 
esting article on Japanese melodies to ‘‘ Scribner’s 
Monthly” three years ago. It was Max Strakosch, 
we believe, who first encouraged Miss Kellogg in her 
musica! studies, and those who are grateful to him for 
introducing her will be glad to learn that there is a re- 
port that he will bring to this country next autumn a 
full complement of vocal and stage machinery for the 
production of Wagner’s Nibelungen Trilogy. Apro- 
pos of the recent tariff on art, established by our intel- 
ligent legislators, it is stated that if our famous mill- 
ionaire countryman, Mr. Mackey, should wish to 
bring home his famous painting by Gerard Dow, 
bought for $10,000 in Paris, ‘‘our ‘ protective’ tariff 
would fine him ahout $3,000 for thus benefiting art in 
this country.” 





{Any enbscriber sending an inquiry on any enbject tc The Christiai 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ef her 
throngh the columns ef the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


I am interested with a few Chriatian brethren and sisters, who live 
in a emall hamlet where there is now no church organization, We 
are of several denominational inclinatione, bnt are willing to forma 
simple Church of Christ, leaving ont all differences of opinions, ex- 
cept to meet and organize in simple faith in onurcommon Master. 
We are seeking light and advice. Do you know of any similar 
church that is successfully carried on, or do you know of any reason 
why we could not do as we desire with prospecta of anccess? Will 
you please give in your paper advice and experience ? 

T. M. W. 

There is no reason why you should not form such a 
church, provided you are sufficiently Christian to leave your 
differences in abeyance and yield to one another. The 
Pedobaptist must agree to give up the christening of infants 
and to use some other form for the consecration of his chil- 
dren; the Baptist must agree to let his brother be sprinkled 
and to answer to his own Lord for the modification of the 
primitive rite; the Methodiet must be willing to listen to 
the preacher more than three years running; and the Calvin- 
ist must consent to read the sermon oa decrees and foreor 
dination at home. With such a spirit as this, on the basis of 
the Apostles’ Creed, there is no reason why Christians in 
such a commnonpity as you describe should not unite together 
In one Christian church, whieh would be Congregational in 
so far as this: that the members of the church will manage 
their own affairs without interference from outsiders. Such 
churches huve been frequently formed, and though they 
have generally prove temporary, finally becoming associ- 
ated with some body of Christian churches, they have often 
served a useful Christian purpose until the growth of the 
community justifies the organization of the church on a de- 
nominational basis. 


> 


Solomon's Song.—The article by Ellice Hopkins on Solo- 
mon's Song, in the April ‘‘ Century,"’ presents in @ very clear 
and forcible manner the interpretation of the Song asa love 
drama, the object of which is to teach in @ sensuous age and 
to a sensuous people the purity, truth, courage, and fidelity 
of woman's love, by the stery of a maiden who remained 
true to her rural lover in spite of all the blandishments and 
enticements of royal favor and wooing. This view is an 
ancient one; though it was, of course, wholly repudiated 
throughout the Middle Ages, which did not honor woman's 
love. It issubstantially the view of Ewald in Germany and 
Ginsburg in England, and is sustained by the ‘‘ Speaker's 
Commentary,’ which embraces among its contributors the 
most eminent divines in the Church of England. There is 
no ground whatever for criticising it as gross or impure. It 
relieves many difficulties, though it presents some others. 
The article of Miss Hopkins is conceived and written in an 
excellent and reverent spirit. The other theory, that the 
Song is aprolonged spiritual allegory of the relations of God 
and his Church, is derived from the Talmud, from which it 
was imported into Christian literature by Origen. 

Will you through The Christian Union help ua to understand how 
the 13th, 15th, 17th and 18th verses of the 9th chapter of Komans 
can be true, and yet God more loving and tender than any earthly 
father? Ss. 

It is not possible to give anything like an accurate and 
adequate interpretation of the ninth chapter of Romans in a 
paragraph. We can only say that you must not take the 
verses out of their connection in the chapter, nor the chapter 
out of its connection in the Epistle. One object of Paul in 
the Epistle to the Romans is to show that the compassion 
and sympathy of God and his helpfulness extend to the 
pagans as well as to the Jews, and his object in the nisath 
chapter is to show the Jews, who believed that God had 
chosen the Jewish people and rejected the Gentiles, that he 
had aright to include both Jew and Gentile in his election. 
The argument is to be interpreted by its close in the 32d 
verse of the 11th chapter: *‘ For God hath concluded them 
all in unbelief, ‘hat he might have mercy upon all.” 


Can you tell me of some work or works which will explain the 
Evolution theory to one unskilled in acience, and who has little time 
to spend in studying the subject ? E. 

Among the best books treating of evolution from a Chris- 
tian standpoint are the following: ‘‘ Darwiniana,”’ by Prof. 
Asa Gray, #2; ‘‘ Theories of Darwin,” by Rudolph Schmidt, 
#2; Wright's ‘Studies in Science and Religion,” 21.50; 
Wilson's ‘‘ Chapters on Evolution” is also an excellent expo- 
sition of the subject in its scientific aspects, and is amply 
illustrated ; $2.50. 


It is affirmed by some that Thomas Paine renonnced his infidelity 
before his death ; by others it is strongly denied. What are the 
facta in the case, and where can I get the proof ? 

OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

TiFrFiN, Ohio, March 22, 1883. 

This has been a hotly discussed question. In our judg- 
ment the incoherent ravings of a chronically drunken man 
in terror of death have been turned into renunciation of in- 
fidelity, by men who are more anxious to make a point 
against infidelity than well informed in history or wise in 
using its facts. 


Will yon please tell me, through your paper, the name and address 
of the publisher of * Leisure Moment Series " referred to in a recent 
number of the Union. E.8. F, 

AMHERST, Mase. 

The Leisure Moment Series is published by Henry Holt 
& Co. of this city. 


** H.”—Can any of our Canada correspondents inform an inquiring 
friend through our columns concerning the public land syatem of the 
British possessions in North America, especially concerning jands 
near the Canada Pacific Railroad ? 
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BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


This is XIL, New Clark's 
Foreign Theological Library. It is the ripened fruit of 
twenty-seven years of thought and investigation, whose 
patience and conscientious thoroughness are manifest 
on every page. The difficulty and danger of this 
department of theology are well known. The author, 
professor of theology in Berlin, would not be human if 
he were free from all the warping influences of educa- 
tion, temperament, and controversy ; yet, while such 
influences are traceable et a few of the immense num- 
ber of points treated, his candor and his independence 
of party lines are conspicuous. 


issued as Vol. Series, 


These qualities are 
In the 
Introduction he gives a fine philosophical definition of 
his science, and an assignment of his method, in which 
he sets metes and bounds which noticeable for 
rigidity. He denies that Biblical theology can repre- 
sent any one connected system of doctrine, or present 
any progressive development of the unity 
which it must have that it may be a science he finds 
in its constant recognition of the unique historical 
revelation, in the Old Testament and the New, of the 
living God in the person of Jesus Christ. 


not only moral in him but intellectual as well. 


are 


ideas : 


His objec- 
tion to seeking, in this department, any one connected 
system, rises not however from any oppcsition to 
systems of doctrines as such, but from his recognition 
of several kindred systems in the Bible; each of which 
systems has its beauty and its power and its fitness to 
the central truth, and isa divinely ordered human factor 
in the large and wonderful revelation of God to man. 
While the central truth may be apprehended through 
that of John, 
James, Peter, Paul, or otherchosen vessel of revelation, 


any one of the various Biblical systems 


and while theology proper may concern itself with efforts 
for the one system which shall harmonize them all, 
Biblical theology bas no such general commission. It 
must confine itself to reporting the several inspired 
writers, and educing their several systems; then leav- 
ins them to blend in their profound spiritual unity, as 
they surely will, and in such philosophical unity as the 
system-builders can discover. From this fundamental 
principle of our author there results in this field no 
universal authoritative Christian dogmatics, but a 
noble federation of special dogmatic systems, each 
having a right in its own sphere, and all in a deep and 
vital fellowship which is the morejreal because 
itis living rather than formal. If this the true 
principle for Biblical theology, the question may arise 


be 


whether the church needs a further and speculative 
theology—whether, indeed, it pertains to the human 
mind to set forth the truth of God in one all-compre- 
system? These «uestions our 
author does not answer. Still, his own course suggests 
& possible “compromise in the debate, so sharp in our 
times, for and against systematic theology. His course 
is, to refrain from systematizing on the general field, 
while seeking it as indispensable on the separate and 
special fields. In framing his Biblical systems, how- 
ever, he avoids the purely speculative process, while 
his work is woven throughout with the closest fiber of 
reasoning on the facts and truths given in the Bible. 
Probably no other work in this department has sub 

jected the materials of revelation to an analysis so keen 
and so thorough; no significant point or phase of truth 
is omitted, and the analysis is driven to its ultimate, 
sometimes even to too mechanical results, only always 
avoiding the seduction of the merely speculative. The 
noticeable result is a book of profound and critical 
discussion of the grandest truths, in which we have 
scarcely a trace of that unavoidable nuisance of physical 
science, and that needless peril in theology—the 
‘‘working hypothesis.”” Wedo not assent to all the 
conclusions; we may be ina mood of inquiry con- 
cerning some of the principles; but we are not be- 
witched and bewildered with daring and _ brilliant 
hypotheses, which, first offering themselves modestly 
as suggestions of possible truth, proceed to arrange all 
things in God, man, and the universe in accordance 
with themselves, and then claim sole authority over 
both reasoning and fact because the universe which 
they Lave constructed gives them its obeisance and 
demands them for its explanation. 

The method of the work requires, in the first two 
divisions, an examiaation of the two leading doctrinal 
tendencies developed in the apostolic age—the original 
apostolic and the Pauline; in the third division appear 
the doctrinal systems of those books which show some 
combination of both the above tendencies; in the 
fourth division the peculiar development of doctrine 
under the hand of the Apostle John. To this series of 
discussions of systems which appear as fruits is pre- 
fixed, as of unique and root-like import, a discussion of 
the teachings of Jesus Christ. The third and fourth 


hensive intellectual 


‘Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By Dr. Bernhard Weiss. 
Translated from the Third Revised Kdition, hy Rev. David Eaton, 
M.A. (Edinburgh; T, & T, Clark.) 
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divisions of the work are reserved for a second vol- 
ume, which will be awaited with much interest. 

In presenting the teachings of Christ the sources in 
general are the three synoptic Gospels read in the light 
cast from the Old Testament, so far as that light is un- 
mistakable. The fourth Gospel, excluded from this 


| 


. . | 
period as a development of a later though certainly | 


Apostolic time, will be missed by many readers, who 
will at the threshold find in this exclusion an intima 
tion of German irreverence ** subjective criti 
cism” to be expected. Such 
utterly disappointed. One may finish the book with 
doubt whether the criterion was just by which the 
fourth Gospel was renianded to the last division of the 


and 


expectations will be 


treatise; but no reader will fail to be impressed with 
the intellectual sobriety, faith, the 
spiritual movement of the whole discussion, One 
other point at the beginning will threaten disgust to 
the increasing number of those 
the common intellectual delusion which we have re 
ferred to above under the name “ working hypothe- 
sis;” this is the assertion—outright, honest, dogmatic 
assertion—of the ‘* Ap stolic source’ 
the writing of the Apostle Matthew mentioned by 
Papias as referred to in Eusebius), from which Mat- 


the evangelical 


ho are indignant at 


(recognized as 


thew complied his Gospel which we now have, and 
Luke his Gospel also. Our author finds this 
and ‘richest treasure of direct Apostolic>tradition 
in all those which Matthew and Luke 
agree; thus such portious have not necessarily the 


earliest 
” 
passages in 
highestjbut the earliest authority. Next to this ‘‘source” 
he ranks Mark’s Gospel as (contrary to the Tiibingen 
school) the oldest of our four Gospels ; no redaction, 
but an original. Then follow the portions which are 
peculiar to either Matthew or Luke. All this is start. 
ling to our usual thought of canonicity and inspira 
tion; we expect fiom it a dismemberment of cherished 
living truth. Again the expectation is disappointed. 
We follow the investigation on this line, not deluded 
by any hypothesis, but always on our guard in re 
membrance of our author’s honest primal assertion, 
only to be surprised at the issue which robs us of no 
precious truth from the Lord’s lips, and which exalts 
in triumph the living unity of the three Gospels, which 
is seen to have suffered nothing from critical premises 
s0 dangerous. It ought to be added that our author 
dogmatically assumes this position in the historical 
criticism not without deeming himself to have fully es- 
tablished itin a previous work, and on his rigid theory 
that Biblical theology{has not to argue in other depart- 
ments, but only to accept their results. 

We have no space to allude to the many points of 
high interest which this work treats with the 
patience, depth, and candor which are the marks of 
original power. As specimens a few may be noted: 
the relation of Christ to the history of Israel; the 
nature of the Messianic kingdom; the communica 
tion of the Holy Spirit to the Lord Jesus in his bap 
dism; the ecclesiastical authority of the Apostles as 
seen in the book of Acts, or rather as vv? seen therein ; 
the sin of mankind through, notin, Adam; the prog 
ress of doctrine, declaratively, from the time of Christ 
to that of Paul. In the introduction, he traces admi- 
rably ‘the influenceZof the religious consciousness on 
the theology of the church, as compared with the 
working of the intellectual idea—with reference to the 
time of the Reformation. We respectfully dissent from 
his line of argument regarding the ‘‘ second Adam,” 
and we do not find in Paul all that we find concern 
ing baptism. We notice everywhere the positiveness 
of full conviction. The style is admirably concise ; 
the book is crowded with matter; the translation is 
good, and shows faithfulness to the German idea, 
though not always to the Eaglish idiom. There are 
very useful discriminative notices of previous German 
writers in this department. The evangelical tone is 
clear and noble; the person of Ubrist and the precious 
doctrines of grace shine forth as the result of an im- 
mense Biblical research. The book is a treasure-house 
for all studious readers. 


FAMILY WORSHIP.) 


By tHe Rey. ALEXANDER McKewziz, D.D. 

The character of this book is indicated by the title, 
while the name of the editor gives ample assurance 
that the work has been well done. The Scripture 
selections are from the Old and New Testaments, and 
are connected with the life of Moses, of David, and 
of Daniel ; with the life of Christ, and the life of Paul. 
There are also selections concerning the Caristian life, 
and others which are suited to special occasions. It 
will be seen that the scope of the book is broad, while 
the book is not so large that it will be mistaken for the 
Bible, or allowed to take its place. The selections are 
numerous but brief; spirited and interesting; and 
are admirably adapted to the uses of a school, ora 
family, while they are convenient and attractive for 


‘Yor Family Worship. Scripture Readings and Family Prayers, 
Edited by Lyman Abbott, D.D. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
personal reading. Many of the titles are suggestive, 
and we can readily find a passage to suit a particular 
service or to meet individual necessity. 

The prayers occupy sbout one-fourth of the volume. 
They are taken from the Book of Common Prayer, 
We 
respect the delicacy which has prevented the editoz 


and from many authors, aucient and modern. 


from inserting any prayers of his own composition, 
while we are confident that he could have made in this 
way an acceptable contribution. The prayers, like the 
Scripture readings, are adapted to different occasions ; 
to mornings and evenings, and to special times and 
particular events. The prayers sre judiciously chosen. 
There is great variety in them, as would be expected 
We have the rich, sacramental tone of the old litur 
gies, the devotions of the saints in the ages; and in 
others the method and spirit of our own time. In all 
found 


reverence and a felicity of diction which will com 


the variety of expression will be 


mend the prayers to those who use them. They will 
find the find the prayers stimulating 


It can be seen at once that a selection of prayers may 


and instructive. 
be very useful. Many persons who shrink from praying 
the wo h 
be glad to 
this. They will see what things to pray for, and learn 
how to pray. It would be a of the book to 
limit praying to these forms. The spirit of prayer 
will not be restricted to any formulas, 
will make their own petitions, and should be allowed 
But they can be aided in doing this. 

A collection of appropriate prayers has a further use 


aloud in even of their usehold 


will 


presence 


read before them from a book like 


misuse 
Experiences 
to do so. 


in the training it gives in the expression of desire 
This is of great importance to those who lead the de 
votions of others, in the family or in the 
Let them read prayers like these, read them over 
over till their spirit and even their letter are caught, and 
without the open book, and without s repetilioa of its 
phrases, they can offer prayers of their own which 
shall be rich in thought and in language. We are con- 
vinced that the matter of public prayer deserves much 
It is not altogether 
easy to give instruction in it, but it is not difficult for 
men to study it, and to prepare themselves for that 
which to some ministers is the diflicult part of the 
service of the sanctuary, and is to some worshipers the 
most profitable. We shall be glad to this 
book is used by many beyond those for whom it is im 

mediately prepared. 

If it shall make family worship more common, more 
interesting, and more edifying, it will have 
plished a great good. This attempt is both timely and 
promising. 
page: ‘A home without family worship has neither 
foundation nor covering.” 


church. 


and 


more attention than it has received. 


know that 


accom 


LITERARY 

—Tourguenief is very seriously ill, and grave doubts of his 
recovery are entertained. 

—Wwm. 8. Gottaberger, of this city, has published a fasci 
nating ‘‘ Book About Roses,” by 8. Reynolds Holes 

—G. P. Putnam's Sons are to make & book of the proceed 
ings and speeches at the Holmes dinner in this city 

—J. R. Osgood will shortly publish as @ subscription book 
Mark Twain's new volume, * Life on the Missiseippi.’ 

—Jansen, McClurg & Co., the enterprising Chicago pub- 
lishers, have just removed to a handsome building on the 
corner of Wabash Avenue and Madison Street. 

—Russell’s novel, ‘‘ A Sea Queen,” whieh the Harper's 
have recently published in two forms, is fully equal in de- 


NOTES 


scriptive and narrative power to his other stories. It isa 
marvelously vivid picture of ocean life 
—Itis much to be hoped that the trustees of the Astor 


Library will decide to keep a room open in the evening for 
students who wish to consult the library and who find the 
present short hours inconvenient or insufficient. 

—Charles Scribner's Sons have printed Mr. Cuble’s de- 
lightful ‘Creole Days” in a cheap but very attractive edition. 
The two parts are each complete, are bound in handsomely 
stamped paper covers, and sold at thirty cents a volume 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have begun the publication of 
the ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series” of handsomely-bound 
paper-covered pamphlets, which are to contain some of the 
choicest American classics, and to be sold at fifteen cents a 
number. 

One of the handsomest of the trade journals is the ‘‘Elec- 
trical Keview” published by Delano & Co. at 23 Park Row 
in thia city, and devoted to the interests of the electric light, 
the telephone, the telegraph, and applied science in these di 
rections. 


—J. Brander Matthews contributes to the ‘‘ Critic” of | 
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| full of captivating designs, and no baby should be left with 


| by Messrs. 


a becoming | 


| 


| Meditations, 


| 


| 
| 
| 


We close with a line placed on the title- | oe = 
everything well that he chooses to take in hand, and we 


| of Osgood's ** 


| 
uable and comprehensive of the 


out it 
Mr. J. H. Morse, of this city, is beginning to find that 
recognition of his literary skill which his friends have long 
felt he deserved. His own modesty has stood in his way to 
&@ large aod appreciative audience, and it is a matter of con 
gratulation that his name is likely to be seen more frequently 
in Our best magazines and newspapers 
a” 
lutionary Profiles and Sketches from Life, 
80 much excitement in England, will be 


Underground Russia; Revo- 
which created 


issued immediately 


An American edition 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. The author, who signs 
Stepniak,’” the 
erty,” is known as one of the leaders among the Kevolution- 


himself ** former editor of ** Land and Lib 


iste. 
G. P 


lishers,” 


Putnam's Sons have published ‘* Authors and Pub- 
a manual of sugyestions for beginners in literature 
which contains descriptions of the methods and arrange- 
ments of publishing books, gives instruction in the prepara- 


tion of manuscripts and for proof-reading, and contains a 


large amount of useful material for writers and would-be 


wuthors 
—itis a pleasant thing which the ‘' Nation” says of G. P. 
** Authors and Publishers,” that 
euch & treatise the 
with more appropriatenesss than from one the 
j 


which was early associated with the pleasantest relations ex- 


Putnam's Sons in its notice of 


** could come from no house in country 


name of 
isting between authors and publishers.”’ 
James Pott, of 12 Astor Place, has put 
Bishop Wilson's 
and 


nto an exquisite 
Private 
for the quiet 
This is one of those little 
books which comprise in a brief space a vast amount of ex 
perience and stimulus, and which can be profitably made 
bosom friends 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Scudder, a bh ** American Com- 


little volume ‘Sacra Privata,” 


Readings Prayers euitable 


moments of morning and evening 


istorieal series on 


monwealths.”” These monographs will deal with those 
States;which have had a distinct and powerful influence upon 
the development of the nation. The first volume of the 


series will be *' Virginia 
Ester 

-The Appletons have published in their Parchment Series 
Mr. George Saintbury’s ‘‘ French Lyrics,” an excellent 
selection of the best French lyrical poetry by one of the most 
accomplished literary scholars in England. The same series 
has been enriched by the addition of the works of Horace, 
edited by Mr. F, W. Cornish. Each of these volumes is pref- 


aced by an etched fr ontispiece. 


A History of the People,” by John 
Cook. 


—The June ‘‘ Wide Awake" opens the seventeenth volume 
of that magazine with illustrated poems by Mra. A. D. T. 
Whitney and from Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt sright Eyes begins 
a series of Omaha Tent-stories, explaining curious usages 
and beliefs among the Indians. The first story is entitied 
‘The Babes in the Wood,” and contains some odd suggest- 
ions of the Bible story of Joseph and the famine. 

—Mr. Edmund ¢ aD ac- 
complished and versatile man, who has the faculty of doing 


. Stedman is known of all men as 


are not surprised, therefore, to know that he is the inventor 


Pocket Guide to Europe,” one of the most val- 
innumerable guide books 
which confront the traveler and challenge his power of selec- 


tion. 


Porter & Coates have received the concluding pages of 


the advanced sheets of the third volume of the History of 


|} Cassell & 


May 12th, an admirable article outlining course of reading | 


on the drama. Mr. Matthews is as well qualified to speak on 
this subject as any person in this country, and whatever he 
writes is interesting. 

—The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 1416 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, have published a useful book on 
‘* Extemporary Speech,"’ which will shortly receive notice in 
these columns. It is a subject on which a good book would 
prove of great value. 

—'‘' The Baby's Journal,” compiled and designed by Miss 


the Civil War in America, by the Comte de Paris, and an- 
10unce that it will be ready in about a month. This volume 
without abridgement, the fifth and sixth volumes 
of the French edition, and describes the operations of the 
Army of the Potomac in the East, and the Army of the Cum- 


berland and Tennessee in the West, during 1865. 


embraces, 


—Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. are hereafter to be known as 
Company, limited. They announce ‘‘ Modern 
Missions ; Their Trials ard Triumphs,"’ by Robert Young; 
‘*My Object ‘in Life," by Canon Farrar, author of ‘*The 
Early Days of Christianity ;" ‘My Work for God," by Bishop 
Cotterill; ‘*‘ My Aspirations,” by the Rev. George Matheson, 
D D.; ** My Emotional Life,” by the Rev. Preb. Chadwick, 
D.D.; ‘*My Body,” by Prof. W. G. Blaike, D.D.; * My Aids 
to the Divine Life,” by the Rev. Dean Boyle. 

General A. A. Humphrey's important work, giving the 
history of the campaign of Grant in Virginia in ‘64 and ‘65, 
which he contributes to Messrs. Scribner's series, ‘* Campaigns 
of the Civil War,” is aboutready. The scope of the volume 
is indicated by its title: ‘‘ The Virginian Campaign of ‘#4 and 
‘65, the Army of the Potomac, and the Army of the J ames.” 
At the same time will be issued the supplementary volume 
of the ‘* Statistical records of the Armies of the 
United States,” which has been compiled by Col. Frederick 
Phisterer; in it everything of valuable statistical matter 
found arranged in @ convenient form. With these 
issues the Campaign series is completed. The monographs 
have all been received with favor and good feeling, and are 
of permanent value. 


series, 


1 
will be 


—The ‘Presbyterian Review” 
apology for its late 
in the future. 
Presbyterians. 


for April contains an 
ppearance and a promise of promptness 
The issue is a valuable one, especially for 
The article on the Revised Book of Disci 

pline will be attractive to many who are looking forward to 
the meeting of the General Assembly. Presbyterianiem in 


| its Relation to Congregationalism ts an admirable essay, 


8. Alice Bray, has elements of success beyond moat holiday | 


publications; Randolph & Co. have recently published a new 


though the anthor should have spoken of Congregational 
churches instead of The Congregational Church. A notable 
article by Dr. Patton on ‘‘ The Dogmatic Aspect of Penta- 
teuchal Criticism ” is written in his usual clear and forcible 
style, and is the last of a series of important papers on the 
Higuer Criticism. Sixty-four books, covering a wide range 
of thinking, are briefly though judiciously noticed by seve: al 


edition, reducing the price to $1.50. It isa choice little book, | different reviewrs. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, | 


An attempt has been made by the con- 
ductors of The Christian Union to secure 
what hea be termed, in the slang of the 


Cormick, who has been at the pains to | 
canvass the pupils in one of the i 
York public schools and in the Brooklyn 

Polytechnic Institute as to their favorite | 





a consensus of opin ” as to the i 
wi sire of opinion books, authors, magazines, and news 
ualities and characteristics of the best ae : " 
‘ > | papers. —| New York Times 
literature for young people. The authors | 
whose opinions are evoked at the invita- 
tion of the editors of Tie Christian Union | BUOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Jr., Frank H. Con 
verse, Eliot McCormick, Charles Bar 
nard, and J. T. isaac These gen- | 
tlemen ought to know what sort of books 


are Horatio Alger, (The receipt of aii new publications delivered at 


the Kit 


ayer 


vial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 


in tla couritent aubsequent tasue. 


ons confer @ favor by rrompily ulvising ua of any 


motastoms io) [Ais reapect. Accompanying memo- 


» he 1 op] 
are best for young people. Nearly all F) ihn ti prince des tiated aaah 
them spend their lives in writing | i es 
what they consider to be the very| onanr Canenn & hens... ¥. 
> ole vA ori > ov 7 
best books ever written for boys ADC | « Feathers for Arrows.” By" the Kev. C. H.| 
girls. The symposium, however, will} Spurgeon. 
be incomplete until we hear from} “ Early Graves.” By J. R. MacDoff. 
grown people who consume, but do not | CassEL, Petter, Garvin & Co, N, Y. 
produce, literature for the young. It| ‘ My Work for God.” By Bishop Cotteril 
*& My Obiect fe.’ By F. W. Farrs 
would be desirable to hear from parents | me ci . oa pert ss : fet Ee = nici 
: ‘ ** Modern Missions y Robert Young. 
and guardians; possibly a ‘* consensus” es ; 
‘ : i WARREN F, Drarer, Andover, Masa. 
from the boys and girls would be in- ia 
5 ‘ins , . Berton "par “1 Modifications in the Revised 
structive. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie leads] version.” py Blas Riggs, 
the colurmn of commentators with what Haerer & Bros, New York 
may be described as an elaborate essay Franklin Square Library. 
on the advantages of an early familiarity ‘Mongrels.” By T. Wilton. 
with the best literature. He does not so Henry Hott & Co., N. Y. 
much discuss books expressly designed, Leisure Hour Series. ‘In the Olden Times.” 
P y g s 
for children as books which, although By author of ** Nobiesze Oblige 
meant for the enrichment of all human Hovaenton, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston. 
thought, may be safely and even profit-| “ Passages from American Note-book.” By 
ably allowed in the childish grasp | Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
= ‘* Pag yes from Fren tali Note- , 
of the boy or girl who has ‘tumbled Paseages from French and Italian Note-Book. 


s By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


about in a library.” Mr. Mabie, evident- 

ly, does not highly approve of books 

written for young people. He thinks} 
that what is good enough for grown folks | 
is good enough for their children. ‘' Rob- 

inson Crusoe,” ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales,” and 

**Gullivers Travel’s” are among the Eng- 

lish classics to which old and young may 

safely resort. 

Mr. Horatio Alger, Jr., appears to be- 
lieve that young people should be allowed 
large liberty in choosing their own read- 
ing, and should not be kept in leading- 
strings too long. He does not approve of 
the arbitrary repression of a boy’s natu 
ral taste. If the young reader thirsts for 


D. Loturor & Co,, Boston. 


* Old Ocean.” By Ernest Ingersoll, 

*““ Mary Barton Abroad By Pansy. 

INAL SCHOOL OF EVOLUTION AND ORATORY. 
Phila. 


Nati 


‘* Ertempore Speech ; 
By W. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’A Sons, N. Y. 

Armiea of the U, 8.” 


How to Acquire and Prac- 
tice it.” Pottinger. 
** Statistical Record of the 
By Fred Phisterer 
“The Virginia Campaign of '64-'65.” 
A. Humphreys. 
R, WorTHINGTON, N. ¥ 


3y Andrew 


“The Queer, The Quaint, and 
By F. H. Stauffer. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Qnuizzical.” 


The Catholic World, The Antiquary, Contempo- 


tales of gore, rapine, and crime gilded rary Review, The Nineteenth Century, Harper's 
: — : Monthly, Atlahtic Mouthly, Education, North 
ri erois en his taste should not} : : , 
ith heroism, then hi American Review, The Magazine of Art, Macmil- 


be arbitrarily repressed by those who 
consider the ‘‘ Memoir of Harriet Newell,” 
or the ‘‘ Guide to the Thoughtful ” supe- 
rior to all other publications intended 
for the young. Mr. Alger very justly 
says that ‘‘a young man ought not to be 
satisfied with the same class of books 
which he enjoyed when a boy.” This is 
a safe saying, but it throws no light 
whatever upon the theme submitted to 
the symposiasts. Mr. Charles Barnard 
has a great opinion of magazines for 
young people, these costly publications 
being likened in his mind to the heavy 
siege guns that are brought to bear 
against the armies of ignorance, while 
the church and the school are the small 
arms. Mr. Barnard thinks that the chil- 
dren are imaginative and dramatic. They 
should have in literature stories which 


Century Magazine 
Nicho 


Magazine, Lippincott’s 


Amat 


ian's 
Magazine, Art 


eur, 5 as. 





NEW p U BR sLIC ATIONS 
Fes & WaGNaLes’ 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 


No. 89. NOW KEADY.,. 


SAM HOBART. 


3y Justin D. Futon. 
A biography of a Locomotive Engineer as fascinat- 
ing as a romance. 


25 centa. 





No. SS, 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By Laura C. 
No. S7. ESSAYS OF GEORGE ELIOT 

Collected by NaTHAN SHEPPARD....25 cente. 


(This ts the first appearance of these Essays in 
book-form in knyland or America.) 


| No. S6.—Colin Clout’s Calendar; 


HoLLoway 15 cente. 








or, A Rec- 








. erd of a Summer. By Grant Alles. 
are logical, progressive, and symmet-! _...... bangac toa: coceee-+. 25 COntB, 
e . | No. %5.—Highwaye ot ry iterature. By 
rical as adrama, and which unfold a MAR aio i tag eal aa Seen PR) 
good lesson, more or less distinctly pro- | No. S4-—Flotsam and Jetsam. By. 

2 ge" eee eree ....20 Cent 8. 
jected on the canvas. This is getting | No, S3— ives of ‘Mastrions Shoemakers. 
down to practical details. But Mr. Frank By E WAMKB..0000-ceee0--- “ica se ae 

2 : by —American IIumorists. By H P 
H. Converse returus to the somewhat|~ MEIN  Giccc.covtcas cles sctesnctrnettgls tes 15 cents 
misty discussion with which Mr. Mabie ®,54-*\ ence ie Ghat Cheeta Sy 


| No- SO.—Lite of c preeeernoe 


FUNK & WAGNAL Ls, l0& 12 ion St., 


~s Paxton Hood. 
. 25 centa, 


New York, 


opens the symposium. He does not so 
discuss what young people should read | 
as what they do read. So far as his in- | 
dividual opinion is exhibited he inclines | 
to favor great freedom ina young “ | 
son’s choice of books and reading. fy , 
the boy does not affect the highest ei T' he I re edom of if aith, 
of literature (that designed for his elders) | 
and is not permitted to take the next | By 'T. T. Munger, author of On the Threshold.” 
d E $1.50 
best, he will find secret solace in the ab- 
**Mr. Munger'’s book is the most forcible and 
solutely hurtful. | Pp onitive expression of the beliefs which are now in 
j} ocess ot formation that has appeared in this 
Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, more practical | fountry. "—[New York Times. 
than - of those who have preceded thoushtful minds." ious pene” iat dies 
: | c 
him, sums up the ideal book for young 
people as that which gives a faithful rep *, Per nls by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
resentation of life, nourishes the moral | Post paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
fibre, fosters a love of nature, and culti- 


vates by example clearness and beauty of HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, Boston, 


expression. One of the most interesting 11 East 17th St., New York. 
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VION, 
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NOW READY, 


After several years of preparation, 


_ SWINTON’S READERS, 


Anuentirely New Series of SCHOOL READ- 
ING BOOKS, in five numbers, 


By Proressor Wiliam SwInTon. 


N PRESENTING this new series of schoo) 
read ng: books to the educational public 
tne publishers believe ire not claiming 
too much when they say that they are th: 
most carefully edited and most beantifol 
series Of school text-books ever iseued fron 

the press 

BwINTON’s READERS 
LANGUAGE READERS. Itis the conviction ot 
the author of the books, that the reader is 
real focus of school languag je- study 

By this it is not intended that the function 


they 


are pre-e ninently 


lie 


of the book, as a collection of exercises for 
school practice and training in reading,should 
be set aside or ignored Language study 


and language les with word-sanalysis, 
sentence-analysis, and composition, sreevery- 


sons, 


where used a8 & means to the better 
utderstanding and better reading of | 
the selection in hand. Everything is 


tributary and auxiliary to the main purpose 
of the author—to teach ct hildre n toread ** awith 
the spirit and with the under standing ™ 

The illustrations are by the most eminent 
American artiste: Church, Dielman, Frede- 
Pyle, Harper, White, and others, and 
were drawn expressly for these hooks 

1. Swinton’s Primer and First Read- 
er.—In print and seript exercises. ‘The script 
exercises are a specially attractive feature, 
being white on black, as in blackboard and 
slate work, the seript being the work of care 
ful experiment in securing a practical style 





of letter for this sort of work, Another no 
ticeable feature of this book is the type, which 
was made for us, and which is untike any 
other font of type heretofore cut, in the mat- 
ter of size and face. Handsomely illus 
trated and bound in cloth. One volume, 120 
pages. 

Il. Swinton’s Second Reader.—I: 
print and acrip! exercises. This is ulso a 
veautifal bock, and commends itself espe- 
cially for its gradipg, for the purity and 
sweetness Of ita literary form, and for the de- 


” 


velopinent of ‘‘iauguage work.” Illustrated | 


and bound in cloth. 176 pages 


Ill. Swinton’s Third Reader.—Pre- 
senting many new und Original leatures 
Noticeable for the charming series ¢ of original | 
leesons, entitled ** Home Pets,” ** Bright Ex- | 
amples,’ aud ‘* About Plants.” I! Rustrated. 
aod bound in cloth. 240 p.ye-s. 

lV. Swintonu’s Fourth Reader.- 
book of choice selections tor this important 


grade, carefully edited and arrunged. It con- 
tains sleo many useful and entertaining 
original lessons, especially on ‘* Useful 
Knowledge,” and ** P:ctures of American His 
tory.” Illustrated, and bound in cloth. 534 
pages. 

VY. Swintons Fifth Reader and 
Speaker. This book contains avuadant exer 
cises in language, reading, recitution, and 
declamation. An instructive and entertuining 


original feature is the series of lessous under | 
the title of *‘ Glimpses of Science,” presented 
in the highest form of literary art. Iliastrated, 
and bound in clotn. 480 pages. 

Sample pages and full descriptive circulars, 
by mau, tu teachers and educationisis 

*,* A set of the Readers, fromthe First to} 


the ‘ifth inclusive, sent to any teacher or ed- | 
cationist on receipt of #1 75 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO,, | 
PUBLISHERS, 
ROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NER of VICT ORY, 


it t 


Bl 


BAN? 


The name is not too presuming, although 
longs toa 


Sunday-School Song Book. 


Sunday Scholars like what is bright, inspiring, 
triumphant, and they tind it here, with the ewee 


est of sweet music, and exceedii gly good words, 
A good book also for the prayer or conference meet- 
ing. 

(35 stc,) By Abbey and Munger: 


As the Convention season is at hand, Diteon & | 
Co. call renewed attention to their three books, of 
quite uncommon beanty, and well qualified to lead 
the bright procession of Sunday-schoo!l Singers. | 
They are: | 
LIGHT AND LIFE, (85 cts.) McIntosh, | 
BEACON LIGHT, (30 cts.) Tenney and Hoffman. | 
BANNER OF VICTORY, (35 cta.) 

“LIGHT AND LIFE” has an extra edition in Char- | 
acter Notes, for \uose who use Lhat notation. 
VOCAL ECHOES, (#1.) By Dr. W. O. Perkins. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE COLLECTION. (#!.) By ©. 
H. Morse. Contain the best of graduation and | 
other songs for FEMALE VOICES, and are excel- \A 
lent College or Seminary collections. 


Any book mailed for retal! price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


CHas. H. Drrson & Co., S67 ee F N. 





AMERICAN TRACT 


| Biglow & Main’s tay Annunl No. 10. 
Floral Praise. 


| 
176 Kast Nin 


| 
| yn 


& 
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Ae HENRY WARD BEECHER 


SAYS OF 


DR. TOWNSEND'S REMEDY 
Fever, Asthma and Catatrh: 














BROOKLYN, N 5 ears 24, 181 
**T believe it w be sur “SFr 2cuses iD a 
| tsa dred.’ 
BrRookiyn, N. Y., Oct. 17, 182 
at n happy to way tt iat your remedy has rerved 
meéi cond wearon fully as as the last year * 
Pamphietewth Mr _— r’s full letters and o her 
stimon ——— 1 psa “3 o 
DK mM M. TOW NSE, Prosthura. Ma. 
or eils by UHLAt ies DE NNIN, re I ace and 
Conrt St., Brookiyn, N. ¥ an he druw trade 
weneral:y 
‘ WASHINGTO N, D C., April 23, 1883 
‘THe Century Co., N. Y. 


“Dear Sirs: ‘Spiritual Songs for Social 
‘* Worship’ has given entire satisfaction. We 
**now use it in all services, and think it is the 
‘‘best and cheapest book inthe market It 





*‘cun be made the standard hymn-book for 

**the average church. ‘A.W. Pitzer.”’ 

Pastor Central Pres. Church, Washington, D. C., 
Professor Biblical History and Literature in 


Howard U 


cieliind er 


New SS, Books. 


UP TO THE MARK. By Misa I. T. 
|} Hopkins. The story of a boy left asa waif, 
who was always *‘up tothe mark” in his life, 
and made a grand success. 12mo. 872 pp. 
f cuts. #150 

THE FULL NEST. Bs “ Cousin Ella.” 
For young children, A charming story of 
ife on the Pacific Coast; a happy family 
timid many novel scenes. Imo. 4 cuts 
$1. 50 

FINDING TILER PLACE. By Howe 
Benning. A young lady starting in life asa 
teacher, led into ways of fashion and folly, 
after many unhappy experiences comes at 
ast Lo ** flad her place” us a true follower of 
the lowly Jesus. 1l2mo. 368 pp. 5 cute. 
2150 

THE CANARY/BIRD, Ete. From 
the Gorman of Christopher Schmid. Fasei- 


nating tales, exceedingly popular in Germany, 


showing how sufe it is to trust in God and do 
lgood. 16n0 212 pp. 4enute. #1. 

FROLIC AT UNCLE WILL’S. By 
Mrs. M. F. Butts. Dear little Floy has won 
+ warm place for herself in thousands of 
young hearts, and all will deilght to follow 
ler into these new seenes lb uno 136 pp- 
feute. TO cents 


SOCIETY, 


2 Bromiic td 
mee. » Phitudel 


Nassnu St... New York 


St... Beeston; 1512 Chestnut 
phin. 75 State St, Rochester, 176 Kim 
se. Cinctnnonati, 153 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cage, 757 Market =t.. San Francisco. 


150 


Sunday-School Anniversaries. 


Bean- 


| iversary 


so id Prepared 
“asion 


*T1Ce, 


éespeciaily for Ann 
Oc 
™4 per 100; 5c. each by Mail. 

ri ate 
le ra) 


by H. 


A vew Service of appro 
Selections adapted for 
Sunday (or Children’s Day,) with new music, 
P. MAIN, 16 pases. 

Price, 84 per 100: 5c. 


BIGLOW & MATIN 
th sireet, | Si Kan doiph atreet, 
YORK. CHICAGO 





each by Mail. 


NEW 


‘GRAND CHANCE TO BUY BOOKS, 


Spr Clearance Sale of Books, Bibles, and Al- 
bume at 30 to 75 per cent. lees than ordinary 
cea, 
t?" Catalogue sent free. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 
at 30 to GO per cent. Discount trom Pub- 


| lixhers’ Prices. 





Double quantity tty se ttrom h without any er 
ra x ~ ! Ks 
returi € v expense to pur hasets Cata 
i leather A ress 
. TIBBAL s & SONS, 
ry se geane New York City 


WE STILL SUPPLY 


EMBROIDE RY SILK 


a6 Ge» per onuen one-thir >: al- 
eh we callit WASTE I: WBROIDE Mey, it ia 

al! good Suk, beaut: ful colors, i I ieces from one to 

three yards each, about half a dozen desirab'e colors 

in each pac kage. Ele«ant for Aj “ aue Work, Urazy 

Qui ts, aud al! kindsof fancy work. Send postage 

stamps or money order to 

THE BRAINERD & ARDISTRONG CO., 

| 469 Broadway. New York. 234 Market St., Phila 

65 Surpmer Street, Boston. 


i 
ts pa 
pateqrars Album, rv 
y OO... Meriden. Ot. 


name in New Type, te an Elevant 
Gilt Bound Korat 
for li cts, SNOW & 


c. PER YaAl 


ui 


Moncinly m1, ce 


ae w 


Pp bor 
oe when at In lot 
One immense 


more. Papers eize of the or‘in sl 
weekly at 30c. per year; one primary weekly at 50. pew 
DAVID UG. COOK, @ Adams stress, Ohicage. 





Those answering an A depeiniadinnit antl sett? | 9()FineWhite Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10c.8am- 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
adevortisoment in the Unior™ 


od ple Book Se. M. SHAW & Uo. . Jersey Oo deta J. 


“OL the three buudred give put tree.” 
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financial and Fusurance. | 


THE WEEK. | 

The extreme dullness which 
in the stock market for the 
of the season seemed to have 

in a sudden 


has ruled 
past weeks 
found vent 


and violent bresk in the 
prices in the more speculative shares of 
the list during the week past The move 


ment was undoubtedly 
some of the 
cline, 


manipu 
fora de 
as to meet with 


sted by | 
leading speculators 
and was so timed 
very little resistance from the prominent 
capitalists. Mr. Vanderbilt, who has re- | 
cently sailed for Europe ly re 

garded as entirely free any Wall | 
Street speculations, 


is Virtual 
from 


’ 


and the operations of | 
his sons are not regarded ag being on so ex- | 
tensive ascale, or as carrying such weight | 
of influence with them as, formerly, those 
of the father did. Several of the leading 
smaller speculators had just completed 
liquidations in the market of long stocks, 
preparatory toa temporary rest, and that 
left the market in the hands of a few) 
enterprising men who took advantage of 
the circumstances to break 
secure some cheap stocks. This they | 
evidently succeeded in doing. Wednes 

day and Thursday, especially, were the 
heavy days of the wee k, Friday 
and Saturday there were indications of a | 
healthier better 
covery from the 
equal, in several cases, 

losses. The bond market, 
naturally enough sympathizing with the 
share list, is still “the center of a good 
investment demand. We believe that this 
feature of the market for securities is one 
that during the summer will develop to 
larger dimensions. 


prices and 
| 


while 


with 
prices 


and tone, a re 
almost 
to the 


while 


lower 


There is, and must 


be, an extensive movement in reinvesting 
funds displaced and likely to be displaced 
by Government redemption of its own 
securities. This demand commences 
the top of the list ; the demand being, 
first, for the very best descriptions to be 
had, and gradually going down, select- 
ing, with discrimination, the lower grades | } 
of railway bonds. 

While, as will be seen by the bank 
statement, 


at 


money is accumulating here | 


in deposits and reserve, until it} 
is down to the low summer rates, | 
in the ‘London money market there is! 


again, this week, quite a large loss in re- | 
serve (about $2,500 000). This drainage is | 
from Holland, where there is a need of a 
larger gold reserve. Any European de 
mand for gold is made on the English 
market, and as of the European 
States are basing their circulation on 
gold exclusively, or returning to a gold 
basis, the demand is an increasing 
for gold from this source. England be- 
gins to feel this, and she may begin to re- 
alize that the remedy, after all, is and 
must be by areturn to a double metallic 
basis, on an_ international standard. 
Silver, properly coined, up to the full 
standard fixed by an international con 
gress, will be the true outcome of 
this new and threatened stringency in 
gold. This, however, does not justify 
ary further coinage of our short silver 
dollar; on the contrary, it is an’ argu- 
ment in favor of a discontinuance of 
such coinage until such a congress can 
come to a practical result. The argu 
ment is worth considering, and we shall 

resent it in form next week. 

The bank statemant still shows a rising 
verage in deposits and reserve, bring- 
ing the latter up to nearly $6 000 000 
above the legal requirement, as follows: 


more 








ee er reer $2,377,000 
Specie increase................. 536,900 
Legal tenders increase... . 1,094,000 
Deposita increase........ 3,496 400 
Reserve increase,............ 756 800 


Money is three per cent., and a drug. 





Ww. H.L al 
fhesident since 1954 ¥. W. Lauderdale: 
LAUDERDALE & CO., 
Real-Estate and Loan-Agents. 
10 Washington Ave.N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


References: & 8. Jones President H y 
Beak: T. A. Harrison, President Sect ray 


| Pren 


| ther 


| neti ates to 


one! 





ty Bank 
. BK, Vanderbur 
sad tes reb, Judge of the Fann Court, 


_TH E 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1883 


The Trustees, the Charter of the 


submit the followi 


in Conformity to 


Company, ng Statement of 


ita affairs on the 31st December, 1882 


ks from Ist 
December, 


n Mé yg Ri 
1882, to Slat 


Prem 
Jan 
ISS2 


ums 
lary, 
. ‘ $4,412,693 58 
ies not marked 
1582 e 


on P 
January, 


jun hic 


off Ist 516,844 85 


Total Marine Premiums $5,929,538 43 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan 








uary, 18X82, to 31st December, 1882, $4,390,305 9 
— s paid during the - — 
ne period .. ++. $2,013,767 35 
Ret urns of Pre — — 
miums and 
Expenses $823,304 50 
Th ipany has the following Assets, viz.: 
Ur States and State of New 
oti City, Bank and other 
Ste 5 $8,974,558 0K 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other 
wise 5 ‘ 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the 
Com wens estimated at. 531, 118 16 


| Pre mium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1,7 
Casb in Bank 





Amount $13,171,675 02 


Six per cent. interest on the « 


tifleates of profits will 


utstanding aer- 
be paid to the bolders 
eof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 


thereof or their legal representatives, on and 
ne r Tues lay the Sixth of Feb ruary next, from 
which date all in terest thereon will cease. The 


e Pro’ duced at the 
mec ipheathan o 


time of pay 
mi 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1882, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tue asday 
the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


———J——— 


TRUSTEES: 


nt, 


D. JO HORAQE GRAY 
o HAKL E HS DENNIS, UND W. OORLIES, 
WH: MOORK, sOuN ELLIOT f. 

EWIS OURTIS ADQLPH LEMOYNE, 
GHAR H. RUSSELL, RO T. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW CHA 8. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, ORGEK W. LANE. 
GORDON W.BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, G DE FOREST, 
WM. STUGIB =A finEL WILLETS 
BENJ. Hi FIELD, CHAS. D LEV RICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, WILLIAM BRYOE, 
WILLIAM E DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS HOS.B.CODDINGTON, 
THOS. F. YOUNGS, HORAOE K. THUKBER, 
OG. A. HAND, LIAM DEGROOT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN L 


WILLIAM H. WEBB 
CHAS. P. BUR 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. iH. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN, Sed Vies-Pres't. 


DENTON N SatITH, 
DETT, 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Gevernment Bonde, 

At Nationa! Bank of Commerce in New York, 


The restatements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons during eleven years’ business. Informs- 
tion, Forms ont oetimeu als furnished on appli¢ 
tion. ATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, K 


Berry Dioxrson, NewYork Manawer, 342 BL) 


 MANILATTAN 
Life Ins. Co. of New York. 


156 and 158 BROADWAY. 

Gives the New York Non-forfeiture Law in its Poli 
cies Cash Surrender Value. Policies incontestable 
ESTABLISHED IN 1850, 
~$2, 112,000 Surplus by New York rule 
Over 81u, duu, UO AFELY INVESTED 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
a. LSEY, First Vice-Preaident. 

. B. BTORES. Second Vice- oo 

H. te E, secr 

8 . STE BLINS. "Actuary. 


BAFE 
Reliable 


JL 


“The Texas Loan Agency 


LEADS THE 
NETS my ESTORS T AR TIOMEST. RATES! 
}UARANTEES ALL LC 

NINE Pe {KR OENT. ros Ge TRAR “LOANS. 
EIGHT PER CENT. FOR FIVE-YKAR LOANS. 

Interest semi-annually. All loans payable in New 
York City, and secured by first liens on rea! estate. 
Guaranty has a sound financial basis. 

Ke‘ers to K. 8. JEMISON & OO., Bankers, 10 Old 
Slip, New York, and N. D. NOYES, 113 Pear! &t., 
Boston. 

Send for circulars. 
TEXAS LOAN AGENOY, 


CHOICE investments! 


Western Real Estate Loans and School Distri: 


“ois GOVERNMENT BONDS :'"": 


iligher Rates of Interest. For in matic 
address T. J.C W. Jr. St. Joseph, Mo. 


CORSIOANA, TEXAS 








fFhose arvswering an Advertisement with 

gonjer a faror upon the Advertiser and 

Pubiisher by stating that they saw the 
tim the Christian Unien- 


CHRISTIAN 











UNION. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


late, the be 


pr ute for - 
t ¢ t 

{ hes been 
rT 1 " y 
t sv z 

« 4 nm asa a 

{ o ; ghiy 
4 s.— Baker's 

a tf hile 

+ é 8 

cx forf s 
hold by Grocers everywhere. 
-~ W. LIAR ET & COey 
rorchesicr, Masa, 

1839. 1883. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 
ASBER GE 


Ky APE, f\ 
(a + Nelbde DO! 
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STEWART & CO." 


174 volun 1lton. Puen 


N 


‘CARPETS, ETC., 


Axrminster, 
Velvets, 
Ingrains, 


Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Brussels, Tapestry, 
Three-Plys, 
Lignums, Linoleums, Qil-Cloths, Mattings, etc, 
ALSO, 


LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT’ LOWEST PRICES 
HARDENBERCH& CO. 


Refrigerators. 


L. H 


great 


OORNICES, 


. Mace & Co.'s, 


variety, 


Jewett’a and Farson’s make 


in and a complete assortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS 


ALANSON CARTER, 


530 Fulten St, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Pat. CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY, 
pan eaacd 7 LUDFI 
ritec dairies, Cream 


r'TING WITH 
r REFRI 
1 for larwe 
r gatherin 


or email 
°oum 

arwe orders 
sale where 





tw) 
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1 have 


oO ager 
Send fort Yircr 
WM. E 





ar. 8? Agents wanted 
LINCOLN, Warren, Maas. 


SCROFULA, 


and all scrof Sores, Erye i; 
Eczema, 
Boils, 


reenit of an impr 


ons dine 
, Ring 


ons of the 


elas, 





Blotches worm, Tumors, Carbuncles 


and Erupt kin, are the direct 


re state of the blood 


To cure tl liseases the blood mnat 


and restored to a healthy and natura! conditior 


AYER's SARSAI 
been recog? 


f years 


ARILLA has r over forty 


hor 


existence 


Zea b minent medical aut Lies as 
I 


the most powerful blood purifier ir t 


frees the syatem from a jul humors, enriches and 


strengthens the blood, removes all traces of mer- 


treatment teclf a complete 


f al 


cura ana 


proves 


ecrofulous diseasea 


master 0 
A Kecent Cure of Scrofulous Sores, 


**Some months ago I was tronbled with acrofu- 


ma sores cers n my lege The limbs were 








badly swollen and inflamed, and the sores discharged 
arge quantities of ve matter. Every remedy 
I tried failed, until I nsed AvER’s SaRSaPaRILLa, 
of which I have now taken three bottlea, with the 
reanit that the sorea are healed, and my general | 
health greatly proved. I feel very grateful for 
the good your r cine has done me 
Yours respectf vy, Mre. ANN O'BRIAN.’ 

148 St an St., N. Y., June 24, 1882 

Aer s Sarsaparilla 
stimulates and regniates the action of the digeat- 
ve and aseimilat vans, repews and strength 
ens the vital forces, a speedily cures Catarrh, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, General Debility, and 
all diseases arising from an impoverished or cor 

pted condition of the blood and a weakened 


is incomparably the cheapest blood medicine, 
gth, 


on account of its concentrated strer and great 


power over disease. 
PREPARED 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO,, Lowell, 
Sold by ali Druggtate, 


BY 


Mass. 


be purified, 
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$5,000 Accident Insurance, 
Indemnity. Membership Fee, $4 Annuonl 
costabout S11. 810,000 Insurance with 
S50 Weekly lndemnity. at Corresponding 


S25 Weekly 


Kates Write or call for Clireular and 
Application Blank 
EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE 
CHAS. B. PEET (of Rowers, Peet & Co.), Pren’t 
JAS. KR. PITCHER, Sec'y. 
320 & 322 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


QUIMBY’S 
Improved Lightning Rods. 


ee roda are mannfactured and erected only by 


the subaecriber are app 


on e@trictly ac 
i of 


ao ifty ye 


| 
A perio 
| to afford complete protec 
| Ciren tly executed 


are sent and orders promy 


[EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


BUCCESBOR TO E E. QUIMBY, 
No. G4 College Place, 
NEW YORK 
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Madame Foy’s Improved 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


sent 


pat op in pamphiet 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SEI 
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American Universal Cyclopadi 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


BEAUTIFUL EVER BL IOMING 
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W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., Nf 


The stablishment 
BUSING SS of ROSES. "60 rw) REE Sidi SSE 
for ROS alone, rong Pot Plants suitable for 
medig at loon delive r l,toany port 
e aplen varieti , all lal 
for $i 8 for 82: | e: :' 35 for85; 
r$i0;1;O00fors angsqme 
Present of hater’ al * valuable ROSES free 


| with every onde r. Our NEW CUIDE, 


Treatise on the Rose. 70 pp vantly illustrated —freetoall 
THE DINCER & CONARD co. 
Rose Grownts, West Grov 


Chester Ga, Pe 
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cinployment Tore Latres. 
their new BSteeking Support rr ‘or Ladies and 
Children, and their unequale 1 Skirt Suspenders 
for Ladies, and went reliable lady agents to sell 
them in every household. Our agents ev 
here meet with ready success and make hand 
some salaric® “Vrite at once for terms and se 
@ cure exclusive serritory. Address . 
Queen City Gaspender Co., Cincinnati, Obia 
@” Leading Physicians seoominend these Supporters. SB 
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‘SOME. CU RIOU Ss BLUN NDERS. 

The mail brings us every day a pile of 
letters which are in themselves a mine, | 
and it affords a good deal of room for a 
most interesting exploration, as may be | 
very easily judged from the good words | 
that have appeared here from time to| 
time. Along with the letters which give 
us pleasure on account of their friendli- | 


ness come & good many curiosities of one | 


kind and another—curiosities of corre- 
spondence. Unless you thiuk carefully 


what you have done yourself in the way | 


of letter-writing, or unless you are so 


situated that you can look over a large | 
mail every morning, you can have no| 
idea of what amusing and sometimes 


vexatious blunders people do make; and 
the post-office, or very frequently the 
receiver of the letter, gets the blame for 
Some of these curiosities have been 
accumulating in the hauds of our sub- 
scription clerk for several weeks, and 
here they are—quite a pile of them— 
from which we pick out some of the 
most striking. 


it. 


Here is a man who ad- 
dresses a postal card oa a business 
matter to the ‘ Lafiat Co., New York.’ 
Fortunately they have a remarkably 
skillful clerk inthe New York post-vflice 
whose business it is to decipher just such 
ooscure addresses, and he concluded that 
the postal card was meant for us. That 
address is what we call a stupid blunder, 
for if our subscriber had glanced cven at 
the first page of The Christian Union he 
could have found the correct ad 

dress. We have about as much trou- 
ble with changes of address 
as anything else. We have tried to 
tell our subscribers, time and time 
again, that it is absolutely necessary for 
us to have the old as well as the new ad 

dress, and yet there are some of our 
good friends who evidently will not be 

lieve what we say. For instance: here 
is a gentleman (whom we happen to 
know personally) for whom we have been 
about two months at work trying to get 
his address properly adjusted. First, he 
sent a postal card omitting his old ad- 
dress; of course we could not fiad the 
name on the subscription list. In about 
two weeks he seut another postal card, 
but it was as blank as when it left the 
machine that made 1. We recognized 
the handwriting, however, and held it 
for further developments. In about two 
weeks more we received a courteous but 
very severe inquiry asking why in the 
world we could not arrange that little 
matter satisfactorily. This time both 
the old and new address happened to be 
mentioned, and the matter was straight- 
ened out. Here is still another gentle 

man (and we observe just here that most 
of these mistakes are made by men, and 
not by women) who writes to know how 
he can get Mr. Beecher’s sermous and 
what the price of a “ Plymouth Pulpit” 
is and does not sign his name. He lives ia 
Valparaiso, Ind., and is probably very 
much annoyed because we have not paid 
any attention to his request; if these 
words should catch his eye he will per- 
haps understand it. Still anc ther subscrib- 
er writes us to stop the paper, signing 
no name whatever; of course, the paper 
is not stopped. He is probably abusing 
us for trying to make $3 from him 
against his wil), Such bluaoders as those 
above mentioned do not give us 
quite as much annoyance as letters 
containing money which we cannot trace. 
Four letters are before us, all of which 
contained money and none of which 
contained any reference to the owner 
thereof. One we have been holding since 
December, 1882 ; it inclosed $38 00 in bills, 
and was mailed at Oawego, N. Y., ina 
Christian Union envelope with one of 
our renewal blanks, but without a bit of 
writing anywhere about it. We have 
been holding it, in hopes that the sender 
would finally become impatient and 


our 


THE CHRISTIAN _ 


| write, accusing us of sadiiadis that is the 
| way we generally find out who makes 
these mistakes. Two other subscribers 
inclose money and state that they like 
the paper, but there is no indication who 
the subscriber One of them says that 
he has been a subscriber for thirteen years. 
| We are going to call the attention of our 
readers to these little matters so frequent- 
| ly in the future that when he has been a 
| subscriber for thirteen years more he will 
| be sure to sign his name. 
The worst blunder of all we have saved 
| for the last. Somebody somewhere was 
very careful to pin a nice one dollar bil 
| to one of our renewal blanks, fold it up 
}carefully in a very nice sheet of note- 
paper, and mail it to us in one of our re- 
lturn envelopes. 


is. 


There is not only no 





name or address, or any word of com 
ment, hut the letter was mailed on a vrail- 
| road train, and we have not even a post- 


mark to guide us. Uf anything could be 
indefinite than such a letter we 
| would like to see it. If any of our read- 
|ers finds that we owe him adollar, and 
|remembers that he sent a dollar in this 
way, we shal) be glad to get his name, 


1 
|} more 
| 


because we shall charge him 33, in ad- 
dition to the $1 we have already received, 
for the anxiety of mind he has caused us. 
When you send your renewals, let these 
illustrations of what can be done the 
way of carelessness,protect you and us 
from any misunderstandings. 


in 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imitations and counterfeits have again ap- 
peared. Be sure that the word *‘ HoRsFoRp 3’ 
is on the wrapper. None are genuine with- 


out it. 

nas gxood effects of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla on a de- 
ilituted person are felt at once, and a cure follows 
ite ube 


Clense the scalp from 
keep the hair pl‘able, 
Sicuian Hair Renewer 


scurf 


and dandruff, and 
by the use 


of Hali’s Vewxetable 


FOR ROUGH SKIN anc 


1 
freckles use CASWELL, MASSEY & C).’s MELO- 





DERKMA. 1.121 Broadway and 575 5th Av 

Cheapest Fashion Magazine in the world, 120 larwe 
pares, 4 pases Dew mnusic, 1,000 enwravings each 
Isslie i) cents per year; ‘single copies, 1 cents. 


STKAWBRIDGE 
ts., Pouadelphia 


& ULOTHIER, Sih aud Market 








“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
neasure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the advertiser must accompany 
each **want.”” Cards for others than sub- 
scribers will beinserted for 15 cenis per agale 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


JANTED.—AN EDITORIAL HELPER. An 
\ weekly religious paper, of wide circulation, 
(not ws New York paper, ) needs an addiionalr helper 
on its editorial staff. A “ood opportunity for a 
he man wishing to change from work on a daily 
paper ; or for a bright theolowical graduate; or for a 
younw pastor who may prefer editorial! work. Ex- 
perience at proof reading, at correspondence with 
contr buto rs, and at arranging matter for composi- 
tors, will be of. advant ge to the applicant. Mention 
are and ex verience, also wive references, Address, 
EDITOR, P. O. Box 212, New York City. 





A Lady experienced in teaching music, and who 
mikes a specialty of teaching harmony in a very 
rapid and easy manner, wishes to obtain a pleasan 
summer home in exchange for her instruction 
References exchanged. Address, Mra. J. M. Lozier 
M. D., 103 West Forty-eighth Street, N. Y. 


Virginia Farms.—Several hondred nice farmt 
cLeap. Climate delightful; society and schools 
good, Sendstamp for Catalogue. C. D. Epes, Not- 
way C. H., Va. 


Wanted.—Agents to solicit subscriptions in 
every county for the Christian Union, Address 
Christian Union, New York City. 


For Sale, a paying farm of 150 acres, within 50 
miles of New York. Send postal for particulars. 
Melville E, Mead, 21 Park Row, New York. 





Wanted—An opening for a bright, fine-looking, 
good boy of twelve. He has a good rudimentary 
education, is practical and reliable, and gives evi- 
dence of artistic talent. He has been for several 
years in the Orphan Heme at Orange, N. J., and 
his friends, the trustees of the Home, wish to find 
for him friends who, in return for service on his 
part, will give him the moral helps needed by a boy 
entering upon an active life. Address. M. A. L., 
Box 624, Orange, N. J. 


Wanted.—A man from Strasburg, speaking and 
writing French and German flnently and English 
fairly well, is in want of employment. He is ac- 
customed to office work and book-keeping, having 
been in business with his father in Strasburg, bat 








UNION. 


_ Vou XXVII ‘ No. La 
THE ONLY PERFECT SANITARY 
WASH TUB IN EXISTENCE. 


will accept any job as laborer, farm-hand, or to 
take care of horses, being in need and having a 
family tosupport. TheJwriter believes him to be 








honest, capable and industrious, Address Henry ES . at aenaninn Sh ae i 
G. Hanchett, No. 32 East Fourteenth Street, New 1 i at) < _ 
York. | ‘ aa > 
F he “ 
Wanted —A partner in a manufacturing busi- he r ff’ 
ness with a Capital of five toten thousand dollars, | B = 3a whe a 
Profits, 100 per cent. Address Box S4, New- sy /, <= er 4 aL 
burgh, Pa. eens } / r 
A Lady Teacher would like to make an en- MORAHN’S PATENT:SOLID WHITI 


CROCKERY 
gavement for the autumn 
as teacher in private school 
183 Dean Street, Brooklyn. 


48 Visiting yoverness, or, “a _— , >1r 
Address “0, 0. SLPATIONANY 


Very etrouw 


WASH TUBS, 


Practically imperieh No seams 











eak Non absorbent. Absolu cleanliness 
o- all archit ote SON by all Plumbers, 
ee | sizeR MmaK I material, Manu- 
COMMON SENSE COMPRESS ED. : only by ST#W AR r ( k 5 MATIC CO , 312 
PEAKL ST., cor. Peck Slip, New York Send for 
‘ i ini P . Pr ce list. 

Itis difficult to give ina dozen lines the spirals Se a - 

reasons Why TARRANT’S SELTZER APERI- ATITTD 


eS S==(EACHERS’ LIBRA BY. 


ENT should be preferred us a corrective and é ’ a 
alterative to every other medicine in use. s iii ve se Rely a ga eR aes a boan er Mk 
First, it allays fever; seeondly, it cleanses WD * Contanta similar to bo progr Bog erg etd 
the bowels without violence or pain, thirdly, on $0, pestpald. DAVID. C. COOK, 46 Adams Bt, Chicago 
it tones the stomach; fourthly, it regulates 


BEST & Co. 


jPUTIAN Ba 


pi fey Ry 


the flow of bile; fifthly, it promotes healthy 
perspiration ; sixthly, it relieves the system 
from unwholsome humors ; seventhly, it tran- 
quilizes the nerves ; cighthly, it acts upon the | 
blood as a depurent ; and lastly, it forms one 
of the moat delicious cooling draughts that 
ever passed down tue throat of an invalid 
Sold by all drugzists. 









The Elzevir Library. 


LARGF TYPE. Tasteful workmanship. The 
world’s choicest literatur Alwavs wnaoridged, 
Published tri weekly, 7,500 pages, $5.00 a year. 

NOT sold by « PRICES too low for them 


Latest Issues; 


ie and 62 West 23d St. 


The Largest Establishment in the World 
devoted to the Qutfitt ng of Children. 


dealers 




















The yreatest attraction in point of cheap and B Vv 
good reading thatany publisher has ofered.—Mail, 
loronto, | 
49 Humor T, Nos. 15, 17, 19, 20, 21. conmibined luc. The enlargement of our establishment enables 16 
x * clence, Ni 5 2 5, combed 1U0@e | 4 
rion Cn Le 12, sa he wee ae oO make important additions to our Boys’ Clothy g 
44 Philoruphy of Style ‘Herbert Speucer 4 Department, partienlarly in our line of long part 
45 ‘lacitus. W B. Dom : ' . “y r 
44 Kvi ares of Evoluti = . H. Huxiey * | snite, for Boys and Youths from 11 to 16 
43 Budd thi Bi: POM COMMIT. backs coccactsavacn zc, | Veare, which is now unexcelled ; while for fittii g 
42 Civilizatious of Asia. Bawiineon...... “C- } out smaller boys, wearing kilts and short panis, 
TER co PER. our facilities are superior to all. 
41 Life of Peter Cooper. By C. Edwards Lester 
MGiathasceeetendecucsues esaeae 1h 
40 Sunshine, and Other Stories - Alden %« 
Juvena Ky Edward Wa 15 . 
Lifeof Richard Wayner. By Bi rtha Thomas 3c 
37 Pearls of the Faith. By Edwin Arnold...... le 
36 Schiller’s Song of the Bell, snd Other Poe W t ; 
0 , e are showir n ou ws 
35 Life of Alexander H. Stepheus. By Ne rts n. 7 Wine 30 r Dew ult and Cloak 
Sitti. «..ckacus li rooms, occupying the whole of the second floor of 
34 Horace. By Pheodore M artin. ibe No. 62, the larwest and most attractive stock ever put 
33 Piato. By Clintou W. 5 16c. | on aale for misses and gir and r extraordinary 
i r misses anc irls, and our extrao 
32 The Indian Song of Songs By Edwit facilit EER i a aren 
rei ~~ tee pall ar nl Dg as A 6c. acilities for manufacturing enable us to produce 
31 Aristotle. By Sir Alexander Grant...... . lic, | fOOds of the highest wrade at the least cost. Gur 
40 Hiwhways of Literature. y David Pryde. . loc. | Millenery, Underwear, Hesiery aud Ine 
29 Demosthenes. By W. J ribb...... lie ee ae } the 
28 Songs of Seven, aud Oth ema Inwelow. zc. | fants Departments have been #reatly enlarged, 
27 How Liea Loved the King y Georwe F 5) lwe kee ve_ythine required for complete out- 
26 The Cotter’s Saturcay Nivht. Kobert Burns 2 fite, from Sass to Shoes for alee and Girls 
25 Deserted Villaze; The Traveler. Goldsmith wc 1) 
ye bashes : 7 A fs t usut lo ces for re 
24 Vicero. By W. Lucas Oc} ins............. 15 ps All sold at unusua w pr for 
23 Histary ot Herodvtus. George CO. Swayue.. Li able . and subjeet to return for exchanee or 
ef) money if not satisfactory, 
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22 Cesar. Anthony Trollope, ons ones:-c kin 

al Ame ric a Bum iri ats ms ark Twain. oe « SC. Illustrated Catalogue of the LILIPUTIAN 
19 sake ctoum temuoriste—-daumes Siesail Lowell... 4 BAZAK mailed free npon application. 

7 prmeens i eens re o ron mw nt ae mes % Out-of-town orders receive prompt and careful 
16 Lite of Gustave Dore. F. HL Norton, Illus $4 attention, 


American Humorists—Irving........-.06. 











Buny an’: s be iler iin’s Progress. Complete, [lu 
13 Hatt be ! ttura!l History Ss. H. Peabod 
12 World =mas “hi ng ete. W. Mattieu Williams 
Il Lite of Sir Is Newtot By James Pa 
10 Queen Mabel,ete. By kilen Tracy Alden,..... = 
9 Hamlet. Prince Jena Shakes] 
s Lite of Frederick the Great. T. Bo Va No. 60 WEST 23D STREET, 
7 Motive and Hatit ot Reading. Richard scents anna 
6 Fuoch Arden. By A fred fenuyson...... ‘ 
5 The Sea-Serpents of Science. Andrew Wilson 2 XK Dress Refrom, 
4 Life of Washinwton Irving, R.H. Svwoddard, 6-. | 
3 The Werda of Washington...........-.0056- . 4c. | * 
2 Pie Burning of Rome. By Oanon Farrar..., 20. h Union Undergarments. 
1 Rip Vau Winkie. &y Washington Irvin“..... x E, 14th § Par - leisee ee ars FE, 14th 
ee 


in all weig! 
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ino and Cashmere 

The following numbers are also issued in very ‘ chemi ertes, Princess 

neat cloth-bound volumes at the prices estate * Skirts Ky potse, Eman 
No. 8, 15Cengs ; Nos. Sand 4, ea his Cents, ea age Dress Re u 

Nos. 14, 18%, 40, 32 b 97, “ony 47, 44, Pat each *25 imtort Waists 
Ceuts ; Nos, 22 4 Sl, 33, 34, 15. each BO ‘ orde d Waists a- 
Cents ; Nos. 2, 23, ‘ond y iu one ‘volume, 60 Spreeialty. shoulder © 
Cents; Nos. 34, 39 and 49 in one volume, 60 Brace and Corset com- 

Ceuts. | bined. S} Ider Braces 

Postage stamps received, JOHN B. ALDE®, Pub: | Abi 1c Ininal Supporters 

lisher, 18 Vesey St., New York, P. O. Box, 1247 | Ob Band ives, 

| \ sho yu le r Stocking Sup 

as = porters, Sanitary Napkins ot Custom 

work promptiv attended to. New [iius 

TRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


MRS. A. FLETCHER 
Our . Spring: style = |“ Bast 240 Sts NY 
* and - price - book -: 


MASON & HAMLIN 
« Tells-how-lo-order 


(lothin$-Shirls-or ORGANS; mTAN 


CERTAINLY 
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Furnishing-Goods, ss tauseriat'Comoe Spent dashes 
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at every 
Industrial € echden for Sixteen Years 
no other American organs having been found equal 
at any. Aliso, considering quality, cheapest. 
style iu9; 344 octaves, sufficient coripass and power 
for the full parts of popular sacred and secular 

| musicin schools or famalies at S22. One hun- 
dred other styles at $3, $57, #66, BIZ, SIH, Hs, 
#ios, $114 to S5uu and up. The cot Bhy/les are not 
merely UNEQUALED but wholly UNRIVALED by any 
other organs. For cash, easy payments, or rented. 
New illustrated Catalogue free 





| The MASON AND 1LAMLIN . Organ and 

ODO I I yn <PT Piano Co., 154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 t, i4th st. 

/ Ve | (Gnion Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., 
vj. Chicas. 


ande Brown. ° 


GHTS IN A BAR-ROOM 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. ) NIG AB 


Arthar’s great temperance book, co 
plete and illustrated, for §i (iowest price ie 
sold), with 2¥extra copies (to give away) free 
wih —_ all yo gy all in cheap form, but 
i I> us the reading. Sold ne 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—300 000 sheep is the number estimated 
to have been sold out of Los Angeles Co., 
Cal., the past year. 

—The Duke of Edinburgh and Lord 
Wolseley left London May 18 for Moscow, 
to attend the ceremony of the coronation 
of the Tsar. 

—The British screw corvette *‘Uan- 
ada” was at the port of Halifax, N.S, 
last week, and had on board Prince 
George of Wales as midshipman. 

—The Society of the Army of the 
Potomac visited Mount Vernon, May 17. 
The guests numbered over seven hun- 
dred, among whom was General Sher- 
man, who in response to a toast, ‘‘ The 
Army,” urged the importance of keeping 
alive the art of war. 

—The Catholic Young Men’s Assccia- 
tion, under Father Barry of this city, 
have begun a crusade against the opium 
dens that infest the Chinese quarter. 
They have acted with such vigor already 
as to produce a noticeable change in the 
appearance and deportment of this un- 
wholesome section of the city. 

—Thelatest bid for fame by college men, 
outside the narrow curriculum of college 
ambition, is that of a company of Yale 
students who have undertaken to give a 
representation of Gounod’s ‘' Faust.” A 
Mr. Bonney is the Faust, and has studied 
the part, it is said, under Lamperti of 
Milan. Choruses by the Glee Club. 

—The noted old Ten Eyck mansion, on 
the Whitehall road, near Albany, N. Y., 
was destroyed by fire on the evening of 
May 15. The house was built by General 
Bradstreet, and was the headquarters of 
the Tories during the revolution. For 
the past century it has been occupied by 
the Gansevoortand the Ten Eyck fam. 
ilies. 

—The King of the Netherlands, while 
riding horseback in the park at Brussels 
on May 16, was thrown tothe ground by 
the rearing of his horse, which was 
terrified by coming into collision with a 
bycicle. The royal edict doubtless will 
now go forth for the extermination of all 
wheelmen within the ltmits of the ar 
kingdoms. 

—It is estimated that there are up ail 
of 700 Chinamen engaged in various vo 
cations in the city, of Chicago, and it is 

now announced that the Pekin govern 


ment has decided to establish a consulate | 
in that city which shall consist of one| 


American and one Chinese representa 


tive, to whom the Cclestials of Chicago | 


may appeal in of distress 


want. 


cases 


—Tbe hard trials and great tribula 


tions of Mr. Salmi Morse are apparently | 
King | 
A. Hi. | 


unending. Pontius Pilate and 
Herod, otherwise known as Mr. 


Warren, have sued Mr. Morse for back | 


pay for services rendered in the ‘‘ Passion | 


Play” in the above-mentioned roles. Mr. 
Morse is becoming thoroughly entangled 
in a net of litigation, and doubtless ere 
this has secretly wished that he had 
never heard of such a thing as a 
a‘ Passion Play.” 

—The first note of distress from the 
colleges, const quent upon the approach 
of the annual examination seasor, is 
heard from the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, where the examination of can- 
didates began on Thursday, May 18. 
Vacations, like all the joys of life, are 
ofttimes mixed with the bitter, and in 
the case of the college man, before he 
can taste the sweet of the summer holi- 
days he must swallow the pill of annual 
examinations, the taste of which some- 
times lasts until the following term. 

—A new source of international tur- 
moil is the prohibitory position taken by 


Germany with reference to the im- 
portation of American pork. It is 
stated that the garrison at Tilsit, 


Germany, has experienced ap alarmirg 
outbreak of trichinosis caused by eating 
American pork, and our minister at 
Berlin, Mr. Sargent, has ordered a thor- 
ough investigation of the matter. In an 


editor of the ‘Staats Zzitung,” that 
gentleman is reported as advocating a 
policy of retaliation, and, if Germany 
excludes American pork, then America 
should exclude German exports. 

—A strange story comes from the 
village of Accord on Rondout Creek, 
Ulster County, N. Y., to the effect that 
recently a fiery meteor was seen to drop 
into the creek atthat place, sending up a 
column of steam and boiling water as it 
went under, Next day two young men 
dragged the creek and finally brought up 
a giant sword six feet in lengtb, with 
two edges and weighing seventeen 
pounds. It is of very fine workman- 
ship, being covered with elaborately 
carved hieroglyphics unlike any that are 
known to archeologists. The hilt seems 
made for a mammoth hand, and there is 
no evidence that the weapon was made 
for the use of any ordinary mortal. 

—Ambherst College has lately put irto 
practice the idea that college libraries are 
for the use of the students. In other 
words, it has thrown open the library to 
the students, making but a very few reg- 
ulations to prevent the abuse of the priv- 
ilege. The reading-room is separated 
fromthe library proper; thel ibrary itself 
is one large room capable of holding over 
100,000 volumes, between forty and fifty 
feet high, has large windows on three 
ides and a glass roof. Thisroom is divided 
into four or six floors by iron gratings 
running between the iron book-cases— 
iron, for the buildingis almost fire-proof, 
which extends from top to bottom. In 
the building are scattered between fifty 
and sixty tables and chairs, for the use 
of students, who are admitted on 4 sim. 
ple written statemeut of the department 
for which they wish to study. 
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Exoels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in ( HICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
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ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated ra METALLIC ACTION, which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference witb 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate, 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WABREROOMB: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 156 Tremont St, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XX VIL, No. 21, 








“ A direct, practical 
“experiment ina laun- 
“dry has proved to 
“me that the “Ivory,” 
“tested against a cer- 
“tain well-known 
“brand of laundry 
“soap, has the same 
amount of cleansing 

wer and one and 
‘“‘two-thirds the last- 
“ing capacity. That 
“is, the Ivory Soap 
“‘qwitll do one and two- 
“ thirds times the work 
“of the soap against 
“which it was tested. 
“| therefore consider 
“the Ivory a very 
“good laundry soap.’ 

JOHN W. LANGLEY, 


Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Michigan. 





WHITE AND DECURATED 

French China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 

Fine W Sete, 

Fine White French China Tea hots atime ees 

Fine Gole-band French China Tea Sets, 44 per. 

Rich’y Decorsted Fren bh Ohina Tea pbeting 44 


CB.» ‘ 
oh amber Sets, ii pieces, $425: white... ones 
White Eng fish Porcelain Dinner rio, 100 pes " 
sive pl lated Dinner Knives, r dozen. 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFURN SHING Gouws.° 
Illustrated Cata omue and Price-list mailed free on 
P plication. Estimstes furnished. 
Sis” HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York 


Orders securely packed and pleced on car or 
steamee free of charge. Rent(. O. D. cr P. O, 
Money-order. 








EDUCATIONAL, 


EST TEACHERS, 
American nnd Foreign. 








For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schools, Cul’ eges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intellig » dvice, 
free to pareute personally. Mailed for postage All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 

d W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 
7 East l4th St. near 5th Ave., N. ¥. 


BACKWARD AND INV AL ID BOYS. 
The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the instruction of such boys a spe- 
cialty. Location delightful. Address Dr. WILL- 
IAMSON, Lyme, Conn. 








1 MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Hanover, N H. 
The Eighty-seventh Annual Course of Lectures 
begins August 1 and ends November 13, 1883 
For Uircular address, 
O. P. _F 'ROST, aM. D, 
gum MMER SCHOOL OF ELOC UTION. 
Cobourg, Ontarie, Canada. 
Term of 6 weeks—July 2 to Au- ust lu, 

This Summer Course combines recreation with 
study, and affords to Teachers, Lawyers, Clergymen, 
and all classes of advanced students, the opportunity 
of acquiring a knowledge of a vitally important and 
exceedingly piactical subject. Delightful climate. 
Moderate rates for boarding 
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JAGKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE. 


7771 BROADWAY. 
ARE OFFE ae A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
GRENA ALL SILK SILK AND 


DINEN IN 
wOOL, AT PRICES TO CLOSE. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF FOULARD SILKS 
AT IMMENSE REDUCTION. 


JACON GH HES AN FS D'EAW WH, IN BUEGANT 
ESIGNS, FOR DEEP MOURNIN 


ARASOLN AND SUN 
pha IN AND CREPE TRIMME 


pope? pe hee cf 


a” TR LAS, 


PS, SMANTLAS, CAPR WE 


MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT 
SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE, AT REASON- 
ABLE PRICES. 


CHILDREN’S MOURNING A SPECIALTY. 


JACKSON'S 


BROADWAY, BETWEN 9TH AND 1TH STS: 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


@lwported Underwear in Sets and Singly; 
aleo those of their own manufacture, 
reedy-made or t order. Wedding 
Trousseaux, Infants’ and Children’s 
Outfits complete. Misses’ Suits and 
Sacques. Ladies’ Silk and Cashmere 
Wrappers, Matinee and Nainsook Suits 
with garnitare of Lace and Embroidery, 
&e. 
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Broadway and {9th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


Will cffer the balance of their stock of 
Paris and other Novelties in Costumes 
Dinner Dresses, Eveniag Toilets, Wraps, 
Mantles, etc., at greatiy reduced prices. 





Broadway and {9th St. 
NEW YORK. 


MATTINGS. 





| ACARGO JUST RECEIVED, ou R OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION 
WHITE, RED ¢ ,HECK, AND FANCY, "AT 85.0 
S ROLL OF FORTY YA 
500 DIFF mt NT Lie oy FINE RA NCY AND 


SOLID COLORS (NEU TRAL TINiS&,) AT $10 PER 
ROLL OF FORTY Yar 2DB. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


AND 


_tecrewyeee, FURNITURE COVERINGS. 
sion. Send for descriptive circular to J. R. Bechtel, 


Secretary National Schoo! of Elocution and Ora- 
tory. 1,416 and 1,418 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


TONIC SOL-FA INSTITUTE. 
Second Year. 

TONIC SOL-FA INSTITUTE of three weeks 

will be held at Springfielu, Mass., beginning 
July 9. The course of instruction embraces element- 
ary and advanced work, and includes ear and voice 
training, sight reading, : harmony, kindergarten 
music, and method of teaching. Pupils prepared in 
each grade for the various certificates of the Tonic 
Sol-fa College of London. 

The special purpose of this institute is to prepare 
teachers for the rapid)y increasing demand for 
Tonic Sol-fa instruction in all parts oc the country. 
Instructors: Daniel Batchellor, Theo. F. Seward, 
Thomas Charmbury. 

Terms for the full course, $10. For circulars ad- 
dress, THOMAS CHARMBURY, 

Ws? SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





1c0 pieces PLUSH AT $1.25 PER Y APD. 
100 pieces BPUN SILK 81.50 PERY 
350 en ae (IN SILK EFFEOTS), AT 600. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


IMMENSE BARGAINSIN ALL GRADES. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


(A SPECIALTY.) 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO, 





SIXTH AVE. AND 18TH ST., N. Y. 





RIDLEY’S 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


LARGE PURCHASE OF 


STRAW GOODS. 


ONE-THIRD LESS THAN LAST WEEK'S 
PRICES 

FINEST RENGLIBH MILANS, BLACKS 49c. 
AND 63¢ 


FINEST ENGLISH MILANS, COLORS, 49c., 
63c., 89c., $1.15 


FINEST FRENCH CHIPS. 


BLAOK AND 45c., 
AND 95: 
ROUGH AND READY, 


HATS, 10:., 19¢., 25c. 


MISSES’ SUMMER NOVELTIES. 


The Ocean Swell, 
The Brookiyn Bridge, 


IN FINEST MILANS OHIPS 
STRAWS AND SATIN BRAIDS 
MISSES' AND CHILDREN'S LEGHORNS, 25e., 


COLORS, 63c., 89c., 


PEARL AND RUSTIO 


BELGIAN SPTIT 


39>. 45, 55:., 65c.. 75c 

MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S NANKIN HATS 
25.. BACH. 

MISSES’ AND OHILDREN'S TRIMMED SAIL- 


ORS, 35c., 89c., 45c., 59c., 69c., T5c. 


Ostrich Tips and Plumes, 


OSTRIOH TIPS(Bunch of 3), NEW COLORS, 
39c. up to $4 50 


OSTRICH PLUMES IN ANY COLOR AND 
SHADE DESIRED, 55c., 65c., T5c., $1.00 up 
to $10 00. 


WHITE CSTRICH PLUMES, ¥1.18 each. 


FLOWERS. 


FINE IMRORTED FRENOH MONTURES: 
WREATHS, AND SPRAYS, 35c., 452, and 
65c. 


Look where you will, we question if | 


one will find an assortment or prices to 
equal ours, 
DRESS SILKS, DRESS GOODS. 


H: SIERY, JERSEYS, LADIES’ AND OHII 
DREN'S SH: ES 

LACES, WHITE GOODS, TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGES. 


MADE UP LACE G9C DS, ETO, 

An assortment in all the above second 
to none, and at prices which we know to 
be correct. 


PARASOLS. 


24 INCH ALL SILK SUN UMBRELLAS AT 
$1 50 

SATIN COAOHING PARASOLS. IN CARDINAL, 
BLUE, AND GARNET, AT $1.69. Zo. 7 

BLACK SATIN PARASOLS, WITH OTTCMAN 
AND MOIRE CENTERS, AT #2 ob De 

KEAL LACE COVERED PARASOLS, ALL RE 
DUCED, MAKING RARE BARGAINS 

CHILDREN'S FANCY PARASOLS AT 25c., 
387c. AND 50c. 

CHILDREN'S RUFFLED AND LINED PARA 
SOLS, $1.00, $1.89, &1.75 


RIDLEY'S FASHION MAGAZINE 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
TAINS A FULL LIST OF OUR 


IT CON- 
ENTIRE STOCK, 


WITH PRIOES ATTACHED, TOGETHER WITH 
MANY ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GOODS OF - 
FERED. 


SINGLE COPIES, 150.; oR 500 PER ANNUM. 





Orders by Mall Solicited. 


Edw. Ridley & Sons, 


809, 311, 811 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56, 58, 60, 62 to 70 ALLEN ST,, 
59, 61, 63 ORCHARD ST., 
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, IN ALL COLORS, 


THE 


Admiation 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S.A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 
IS PERKFECTION/ 


Public Benefactress. Mr. S. 
A. ALLEN has justly earned this title, 
and thousands are this day rejoicing 
over a fine head of hair produced by 
her uneq ion for restor- 

ing, invigorating, and beautifying the 
Hair. Her World’s Hair Restorer 
quickly cleanses the scalp, removing 
Dandruff, and arrests the fall; the 
hair, if gray, is changed to its natural 
color, giving it the same vitality and 
luxurious quantity as in youth. 


COMPLIMENTARY. “My ‘ 
hair is now restored to its 
youthful color; I have not 
a gray hair left. Iam sat- 
isfied that the preparation 
is not a dye, but acts on 
the secretions. My hair 
ceases to fall, which is cer- 
tainly an advantage to me, 
who was in danger of, be- 
coming bald.” This is 
the testimony of all who 
use Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER. 
“One Bottle did it.” That is the 


expression of many who have had 
their gray hair restored to its natural 
color, and their bald spot covered 
with hair, after using one bottle of 
Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Worvtp’s Hair 
eo 





Restorer. Itis nota dye 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK, 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODB 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 
TRIMMED 


Millinery 


AND THE MOST DESIRABLE SHAPES, STYLES 
AND COLORS IN UNTSIMMED 


Straw Goods, 


BOTH FOK LADIES AND CHILDREN, IN CHIPS, 
MILANS, BASKET BRAID, ete. 


Dress Goods, 


IN ALL THE POPUL AR SHADES AND COLOR 
FRENOH OASHME CAMEL’S HAIR VIGO 
NE SHOODAH CLOTHS. SERGES, ARMUR 

BU UNTINGS. LADI¥S) CLOTH AND TLANNE 


Nuns’ Veiling, 


ALL THE MOST 


WARRANTED ALL WOOL 
DOUBLE WIDTH. 


Black Silks, 


BOTH FOREIGN AND 
TION, IN IMMENS¢ VARIETY, 
YARD A BARGAIN. 


Hosiery 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN 
OUR OWN, DESIGNS, AND FR 


DOMESTIO om 
AND EVERY 


AND OHILDREN, 
ESH FROM NOT: 


Underwear 


FOR LADIES, OF THE CHOICEST STYLES, 
FROM OUR OWN WORKROOMS, AND MADB 
FROM THE BEST MATERIALS, 

ALL THE ABOVE AT PRICES THE LOWEST IN 
AMERIOA. 


Spring Catalogues now Ready. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 





